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Among Our Reviewers 


Thomas P. Neill (America and Cos- 
mic Man, page 48) is the author of the 
well-received Makers of the Modern 
Mind, published recently. A member of 
the faculty of St. Louis University, Dr. 
Neill is also author of Weapons for 
Peace and numerous articles which have 
appeared in America, The Common- 
weal, Columbia and The Catholic 
World. 


Rev. B. H. Skahill, who recommends 
Freedom and Renaissance on page 59, 
is pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Elka- 
der, Iowa. Father Skahill received his 
Ph.D. from The Catholic University, 
was a member of the faculty of the 
Latin and Greek Department, Loras 
College, and Assistant Professor of 
Greek and Latin at The Catholic Uni- 
versity. He is one of the few Americans 
cited as a Latin authority in the The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae. 

James F. Anderson, who recommends 
on page 59 Being and Some Philoso- 
phers to all interested in philosophy, is 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Notre Dame. 


Sister Mary Ambrose, B.V.M. (Faith 
and History, page 55) is Chairman of 
the History Department at Mundelein 
College, Chicago. She received her 
Ph.D. from Columbia University. 

Hugh Graham (The Pilgrimage of 
Western Man page 48) is Professor of 
Education, Director of the Department 
of Education and Director of Teacher 
Training at John Carroll University. 
He has studied at Royal University and 
Queen’s University, in Ireland, and 
received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Minnesota. Dr. Graham is the author 
of many articles and book reviews which 
have appeared in historical and educa- 
tional publications. 


Rev. Thomas Grady, who wrote the 
lyrical review of Death Comes for the 
Archbishop for our ‘Books That Will 
Not Die’ feature, is Procurator of St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary, Munde- 
lein, Ill. 


Olga M. Peterson, who reviews C. S. 
Lewis: Apostle to the Skeptics on page 
58, was kind enough to point out to us 
that BOT is one of the sources quoted 
by the author, Chad Walsh, in evaluat- 
ing Lewis’ literary stature. Miss Peter- 
son is Librarian at the University of 


St. Thomas, Houston. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE INTERIOR LIFE 


Simplified and reduced to its funda- 
mental principle 


Edited by Rev. Joseph Tissot 
A classic of Ignatian asceticism by an un- 
known author who insists with great elo- 
quence that the spiritual life, languishing in 
mediocrity and anemia, can be revived only 
by a return to positive principles and funda- 
mentals. The work is striking in its time- 
lessness and vigor. 


$3.00 


HANDBOOK FOR FORTY HOURS’ 
ADORATION 


Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M.Cap. 

A complete handbook for Forty Hours, 
with the music for the Litany, the legisla- 
tion for the Masses, and the Description of 
the Ceremonies, together with a history of 
the beginnings of Forty Hours. Primarily in- 
tended for the sanctuary and the sacristy. 
$3.00 


SHE WHO LIVED HER NAME 


Mary of Providence 
By Marie Rene-Bazin 
The striking story of the foundress of the 
Helpers of the Holy Souls, written by the 
daughter of the great French writer, Rene- 
Bazin. 
$3.00 


THE PRIEST AT HIS PRIE-DIEU 


Robert Nash, S.J. 
Fifty-two stimulating meditations treat- 
ing of the ideals, privileges, obligations, 
difficulties and remedies which the Priest’s 
vocation implies. Each meditation, which 
will occupy one week, is meant to supply 
thoughts and principles to help the priest 
during his morning hour or half-hour at his 

prie-dieu. 
$3.00 
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AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
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IGNORANCE 


Gentlemen: 

Will there ever be any possibility of 
getting the right literature and publica- 
tions to the right people? If the general 
public, legislators, educators, etc. could 
only have the opportunity to get some 
insight into the Church’s thinking on 
pertinent matters. 

This may sound like heresy, but I 
feel that it is ignorance of the Mystical 
Body rather than ill will that causes so 
much confusion, prejudice and separate- 
ness. I have often wondered if it would 
be possible to send lists of books, spe- 
cially made up for some of the major 
fields, that would be of interest and en- 
lightening to the people in those fields, 
and thus make it possible for them to 
know accurately the Catholic counsel in 
their work. 

—Ann Marten 
Kenilworth, Ill. 
POINT OF VIEW 


Dear Sirs: 

Your Books On Trial is quite an ex- 
cellent magazine. I like it very much. I 
would say that I find a certain weakness 
in a review when it condemns a book 
written by a non-Catholic for its 
Protestant point of view. This happened 
in several magazines with reference to 
The Big Fisherman which was written, 
as you know, by a Protestant clergyman. 
There is no more reason to expect a 
Catholic viewpoint in a book written 
by a Protestant than there is to expect 
our Catholic writers’to see things from 
a non-Catholic slant. Let us learn to 
discriminate. All Catholic writers do not 
necessarily see eye to eye (save in faith 
and morals); certainly Protestants can 
not be expected to agree with points of 
view quite foreign to them. 


—Blanche R. Dansby 
Midland, Texas 


MorE GREENE 


Gentlemen: 

In answer to Kathryn O. J. Butler’s 
letter about The Heart of the Matter in 
your May-June issue, I would like to say 
that obviously we are dealing with fic- 
tion not biography and if Greene wishes 
to pull his charatters ~by imaginary 
strings into an imaginary heaven, who 


A COLUMN OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





is to be the judge and who decide in 
which direction Scobie is moving? Poor 
Scobie was consumed with pity and 
pity is akin to love and love emanates 
from and reverts to Love. 


—Mrs. M. Vickers 
Bangor, Me. 


FUNNIEST LINE 
Dear Editor: 


After long research, I have found 
what I believe to be the funniest line in 
contemporary fiction. The book is Vile 
Bodies; author, Evelyn Waugh; the 
line: “Mrs. Ape watched them benign- 
ly, then, squaring her shoulders and 
looking (except that she had really no 
beard to speak of) every inch a sailor, 
— resolutely forrard to the first-class 

ar. 

Don’t you agree? If not, can you or 
any of your readers offer a better choice, 


—John Michaelson 
Chicago, Ill. 


PURITANISM? 
Dear Sir: 


All this discussion about unnecessary 
realism in Catholic novels—The Nor 
wayman and Kristin Lavransdatter, to 
name two—indicates to me that too 
many American Catholics are prudes. 
We adopt a holier than thou attitude 
toward sex that smacks more of the Put 
tanical than the true Catholic attitude. 
Since when has it become Catholic to 
be ashamed of the human body and the 
human functions? Are not too many of 
us confusing our personal opinions of 
good taste with morality? 


—John Slyker 
New York, N.Y. 


THANK You! 


Dear Sirs: 

Books On Trial is read by many 
families when I have finished with §it 
and always returned to me. It is one of 
three magazines to which I subscribe 
that I cannot give away—I frequently 
consult back numbers. It is priceless 


Thank you for publishing it. 


—Mrs. George H. Dodge 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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Catholic Books For 


Your Home Library 


A Basic List Compiled 
By Rey. John A. O’Brien 


There are now available many books, 
explaining Catholic belief and practice 
which are helpful to inquirers, converts 
and instructors. It is recommended that 
every Catholic home acquire thesé books 
and that its members read and discuss 
them: Catholics have a duty to study 
and know their religion and to explain 
it to others. “Sanctify the Lord Christ 
in your hearts,” admonished St. Peter, 
“being ready always to satisfy every one 
that asketh you a reason of that hope 
which is in you.” 

That obligation is not satisfied by re- 
ferring an inquirer to a priest. An un- 
favorable impression is made upon the 
non-Catholic who inquires about the 
Catholic religion only to be told “see a 
priest.” While such a response may be 
justified if the question concerns some 
abstruse point of theology or Scripture, 
it is not justifiable when it concerns the 
fundamentals of the Faith and its prac- 
tice, as most such inquiries do. 


The pontiffs and bishops of the 
Church have frequently stressed the 
duty on the part of Catholics to study 
their religion, its history, credentials, 
doctrines, liturgy, sacraments, moral 
teachings, philosophy, discipline and the 
application of its teachings to the politi- 
cal, economic and social problems of the 
day. This means they must read 
Catholic books and plenty of them; 
they should take an active part in the 
work of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, established by papal mandate 
in every parish, and they should par- 
ticipate in the discussions sponsored by 
its study clubs. 

A Catholic who understands his Faith 
thoroughly will be able not only to prac- 
tice it more intelligently and fruitfully 
but also to explain its truth and its 
beauty to his non-Catholic friends. He 
will be able to second the efforts of his 
spiritual leaders in removing the many 
misconceptions which today are keep- 
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ing millions outside the Church of 


Christ. 
On the other hand, the Catholic who 


reads no Catholic books or magazines 
and makes no efforts to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of his religion shocks 
and scandalizes his non-Catholic friend 
whose simplest question he is unable to 
answer. Such Catholics give outsiders 
the impression that our people are 
“priest-ridden,” that our religion is a 
matter of superstition, and that people 
who want reasons for their religious 
faith could not feel at home in the 
Catholic Church; instead of winning 
converts for the Faith, such Catholics 
deter them. We appeal therefore to 
every lay Catholic to set himself reso- 
lutely to the task of studying his holy 
religion with the greatest care and thor- 
oughness that his own practice of it may 
be more fruitful and that he may be able 
to explain it to outsiders and thus help 
to guide them safely into the Church 
of Jesus Christ. 

The following books explain the 
Catholic Faith and its practice and 





Rev. John A. O’Brien 








This article, by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, is an extract from his 
forthcoming book Sharing the 
Faith, a symposium on winning 
converts, which will be published 
by Our Sunday Visitor Press in 
September. Father O’Brien is also 
the author of The Faith of Mil- 
lions and Truths Men Live By, 
books explaining the doctrines of 
the Church and the truths of 
Christianity, and he is the editor of 
The Road to Damascus, stories of 
the conversions of fifteen brilliant 
scholars, writers and educators. 











should be in every Catholic home; they 
should be added to, from time to time, 
as other similar books are published. 
At Your Ease in the Catholic Church, 
by Perkins 
Belief of Catholics, The, by Knox 
Burden of Belief, The, by Couden 
hove* 
Catechism for Inquirers, A, by Malloy 
Catechism Theology, by McLaughlin 
Catholic Centre, The, by Watkin* 
Catholic Church and Its Reactions 
with Science, The, by Windle 
Catholic Evidence Outlines, by Ward 
and Sheed 
Catholic Pattern, The, by Woodlock* 
Catholicism and the Progress of Sci- 
ence, by Agar 
Chats with Prospective Converts, by 
Forrest 
Christ of Catholicism, by Graham 
Christ the Life of the Soul, by Mar- 
mion 
Courtship and Marriage, by O’Brien 
Enjoying the New Testament, by 
Aonro 
Externals of the Catholic Church, by 
Sullivan 
Faith and Reason, by Schmidt and 
Perkins 
Faith of Our Fathers, The, by Gib- 
bons : 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson, by 
Noll 
God and Myself, by Scott 
Greatest Story Ever Told, by Oursler 
How the Reformation Happened, by 
Belloc 
I Believe, by Hurley 
Inner Life of the Catholic, The, by 
Goodier 


(Continued on page 66.) 


Cardinal Mindszenty 


Two new books give us the 
life story of the Cardinal and 
documents from his files 


CarpinaL MIinpszenty, THE Story OF 
A Mopern Martyr, by Bela Fabian. 
Scribner’s. 207 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 


The story of the danger-ridden life of 
Cardinal Mindszenty is well epitomized 
in the author’s words, “He had chosen 
in his youth to be a Priest and soldier”. 
A long acquaintance and association 
with the Cardinal has given Bela 
Fabian, the author of this most interest- 
ing biography, ample material to draw 
on for his picture of the Hungarian 
spiritual leader. There are anecdotes told 
by the Cardinal to teach a moral lesson. 
There are stirring stories of his life of 
poverty; of labor in the fields even after 
his ordination to the priesthood; of love 
for a country repeatedly a battle ground; 
of charity, for the Cardinal was not a 
mere “humanitarian declaimer” but a 
doer whose cupboard, zeal and vigilance 
paid the price. And most of all there is 
the brutal fact that Cardinal Minds- 
zenty was the direct target of savage 
persecution under three Godless regimes 
—of Bela Kun, of Hitler and lately of 
Moscow agents, the bitterest of all. 

But the biography presented by the 
author reaches farther than just a narra- 
tive of a martyr, however edifying. It is 
a loyal testimony of a Jewish admirer 
and co-worker in public welfare, to the 
fact that Catholicism brooks no distinc- 
tion between Semite, Aryan or any other 
race. The witness is enhanced by the 
frank preface to the book in which the 
author identifies himself. For from this 
identity stems the reader’s conviction 
that the description of the incredible 
trial and its unjust verdict is based on 
sources which only a man in Bela 
Fabian’s position could have had open 
to him. 

The author has given us a very worth- 
while little volume. It is obviously not 
intended to be an exhaustive study but 
a vindication of a hero's sufferings and 
a warning of what must come to any 
land where the grip of Moscow fastens 
itself on the power of the state. 
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Carpinat Minpszenty Speaks. Long- 


mans, Green. 234 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 


Do you sometimes doubt that the devil, 
literally speaking, is active in the world 
today? If you do, a reading of this book 
will almost certainly convince you that 
nothing less than a truly demoniacal in- 
fluence could bring about the develop- 
ments so meticulously traced. 

But where did this book come from? 
It came from Switzerland, where it was 
first published in German in February 
of this year. Its cover declares that it 
was “Published by order of Cardinal 
Mindszenty.” When the Cardinal saw 
that he was about ‘to be arrested he 
selected this collection of documents 
from his files and arranged for their 
publication outside Hungary, so that 
the world would know the truth regard- 
ing his real position. 

And what was that position? It was 
simply that of a Catholic leader who 
maintained that the state had no right 
to abolish religious liberty in Hungary. 
That was the “crime” for which he was 
tried and found “guilty.” His communi- 
cations, many pastoral letters being in- 
cluded, reiterate the necessity of freedom 
of religion in Hungary. When the pres- 
ent Communist controlled government 
in Hungary chose as their particular 





targets education and the control of 
youth, the Cardinal could not com. 
promise. That was the culmination of 
the battle between the powers of good 
and those of evil in Hungary. 

It was in October, 1945, that the 
Bishop of Veszprem learned that he had 
been made Cardinal and Prince-Primate 
of Hungary. In his first pastoral letter as 
Cardinal we find him declaring bluntly: 
“Obviously there can be no democracy 
when the unbridled despotism of cne 
group is replaced by the tyranny of an- 
other. . . . The cornerstone of a true 
democracy is the recognition of the fact 
that all natural rights are inviolable and 
that no human power can alter or invali- 
date them. . . . True democracy in 
scribes upon its banner: freedom of 
conscience, the right of parents to edu- 
cate their children, the right of the 
worker to develop his abilities according 
to his own choice and inclination. What 


is more, true democracy puts an end to 


slave labor.” 

When the Cardinal forbade Catholics 
to vote for an anti-religious government 
program, the Communist group was 
defeated. Nevertheless the minority 
in power, apparently supported by 
Moscow, proceeded against all religious 
leaders, and especially against the mos 
important one, Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Church property was illegally confs 
cated and church schools were arbitrarily 
closed. The Cardinal's protests went un- 
heeded. Catholic citizens were disfran- 
chised. Violence and intimidation were 
openly used. The government authori- 
ties arrested Cardinal Mindszenty on 
December 27, 1948. Then followed the 
grotesque “trial.” This book reveals how 
great a man can be, when he is defend- 
ing that which is imperishable. 








THE FACE OF JOSEPH MINDSZENTY 


® Two photographs of the martyred Cardinal are now familiar to the world 
—the one of a face strong and firm in purpose, the Cardinal Mindszenty be- 
fore the trial, the other, taken of him in the courtroom, a face tortured and 
dazed, almost the face of a man under hypnosis. . . . 

His suffering face revealed in the photographs taken during the trial 
remains with a clear message for us—the message he wanted to deliver to us: 
“Do you want the fate of the whole world to be that which has befallen the 
people behind the Iron Curtain? Shall the face of the world become as the 
tortured face of Joseph Mindszenty?” 


—Cardinal Mindszenty, by Bela Fabian 
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The Ghristian Heritage 


Great monuments of Catholic 
writing selected to present 
the theme of our civilization 


Tue Wispom oF CATHOLICISM, edited 
by Anton C. Pegis. Random House. 
988 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Joseph M. O'Leary, C.P. 
Dr. Pegis, distinguished philosopher and 
president of the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies at Toronto, here 
gives us a “Great Books Course” in 
The Wisdom of Catholicism. 

This is not an anthology in the usual 
sense of the word. Catholic literature is 
too vast for the limitations of a single 
volume under any principle of compre- 
hensive selection. The wisdom of 
Catholicism would not be assimilated by 
short selections from hundreds of 
authors. 

Wisely, therefore, Dr. Pegis has 
chosen to concentrate attention on “the 
enduring themes, the constant centers of 
interest, the great teachings and ideals, 
the heroic lives and eminent writings 
of the outstanding Catholic men and 
women who are the landmarks of 
Catholicism in history.” 

Even here, there must be some prin- 
ciple of selection and omission. In his 
own wide reading, Dr. Pegis finds that 
“the eternalizing of man’s life, the salva- 
tion of the world of time in and by 
eternity, has been the great theme and 
occupation of Catholic writers over the 
centuries.” These wise men of Catholic- 
ism have not been utopians; their world 
is the real world of men, but a world 
seen in the timeless mirror of eternity. 

Catholic writing has gravitated 
around man. “Created with gifts of 
nature and grace, redeemed in his fall 
by the death of the God-Man on the 
Cross, sustained by the sacramental life 
in which he shares as a member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the Church, 
the Christian man is all that St. Bernard 
has said of him—a noble creature with 
a majestic destiny.” We add, with a 
majestic task before him, because 
civilization, as St. Augustine said, is 
man’s participation in the building of 


the City of God. 
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“That is the theme of Catholic Wis- 
dom;” that is the principle of the selec- 
tions made by Dr. Pegis. He stresses 
particularly the two streams of Western 
tradition, the Augustinian and the 
Thomistic, uniting in the full and gold- 
en wisdom of Catholicism. 


How well is Dr. Pegis’ purpose 





— 


Jacket design from The Wisdom 
of Catholicism. 


achieved? First: the individual authors 
are well-handled. A very short introduc- 
tion to each writer makes plain the 
reason for the selection, a reason always 
well correlated with the general theme 
indicated above. 

Second: in the compass of 980 pages, 
only 33 authors are presented—an aver- 
age of some 30 pages an author. The 
reader is enabled to enter somewhat 
fully into the thought of the writer, the 
thought as integrated in the general 
theme. 


Third: the selections are ample 
enough to send an intelligent reader to 
the works of the individual author. An 
instructor or discussion leader will be 
able to direct further reading in any 
selected author or in correlated sources 
of the wisdom of Catholicism. 

Fourth: the editor wishes “to argue 
that the selections . . . are great monu- 
ments of Catholic writing, and that most 
of them are truly classical in their value 
and significance.” Weighed carefully, 
with the texts before us, these words 
need not be challenged. From Ignatius 
of Antioch to Thomas Aquinas, the 
Fathers and writers chosen are certainly 
classics of Christian wisdom. The late 
mediaeval and early modern authors are 
representative of the best Catholic writ- 
ing in spiritual theology and in letters. 
The modern “monuments of Catholic 
writing” include the great Popes, Leo 
XIII, Pius XI, Pius XII; Newman, Bel- 
loc, Chesterton, Maritain, Gilson, Daw- 


son, Claudel, Undset. 


The editor himself is “sensible of the 
omissions from the book.” He gives his 
reasons for excluding separate sections 
of Sacred Scripture and Catholic poetry. 

To this reviewer, certain omissions 
stand out in rather sharp contrast. St. 
Basil and St. Chrysostom stand alone as 
representing the golden age of the Greek 
Fathers. Nothing is offered from Saints 
Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Gregory Nazianzen, though 
the editor stresses in his Introduction the 
Incarnation and the sacramental myster- 
ies. Though writing with force and in- 
spiration about the great Western 
monastic tradition, Dr. Pegis includes 
nothing from the great Rules of Saints 
Benedict, Dominic and Francis. Finally, 
the important modern revival of spiritual 
theology is not mentioned at all. 


Then, too, it is somewhat disconcert- 
ing to find St. Thomas limited to a 
fourth of the space allowed to St. Au- 
gustine and to Dante; stranger stil!, to 
allow Undset a-double portion to that 
of the Angelic Doctor. 

Some, I think, will challenge the rela- 
tive space given to very recent Catholic 
writing; but these selections are intro- 
duced precisely to show that the wis- 
dom of Catholicism is vitally concerned 
with the real problems of life, today as 
in every age. 

Looking back over the selections 
offered, one may modestly ask whether 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Power of Books 


In the June 11 issue of The Saturday 
Review of Literature there appeared a 
brief article entitled “Mister Heggen” 
by Victor Cohn. It was intended ap- 
parently as a reminiscent eulogy of the 
young author of Mister Roberts, who 
committed suicide in his New York 
apartment last May. One paragraph of 
the article is especially typical of the 
tone of the entire article: 

“Heggen took journalism Cin college) 
because he considered writing and 
newspaper or magazine work the easiest 
way he knew to exist and do what he 
pleased. He gave the subject as little 
attention as anything else—except the 
informal study of people, serious fiction 
and serious carousing—yet he was easily 
expert at headline writing, editing, 
makeup and typography. He thought 
most of his teachers and most of his 
classmates were fools, but he had tre- 
mendous respect, even reverence, for 
anyone or anything he considered in- 
telligent and honest. The best works of 
Ernest Hemingway were in this class. 
Arthur Koestler was in it. So were 
Thomas Wolfe, F. Scott Fitzgerald, the 
Marx brothers, a bottle, or a brief ro- 
‘mance (never a very long one) with 
an attractive woman.” 

Perhaps the adolescent picture of 
Thomas Heggen presented by this 
article is not a true picture. Even if it 
is a true picture, drawing out obvious 
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morals about Success and Happiness 
scems smug and complacent. 

However, it is not out of place to say 
that the paragraph quoted above once 
again underlines the great formative 
power of books—a power for good or 
for evil. That the spirit of materialism, 
as represented by the writings of Hem- 
ingway, Fitzgerald, Wolfe and Koestler, 
should be in attendance at the suicide 
of a gifted young man, is not surprising. 
To say that the writings of these authors 
are the cause of the suicide is over- 
simplification. But it is not over- 
simplification to say that these writings 
can go a long way in forming a mind 
which will decide on suicide as the 
answer to the problems of life. 


In Memoriam 


In the past few months Catholics have 
mourned the death of two outstanding 
literary figures, Sigrid Undset and Peter 
Maurin. 

Sigrid Undset, winner of the 1928 
Nobel prize for literature, died June 10 
at Lillehammer in her native Norway 
at the age of 67. Madame Undset won 
the Nobel Prize for her trilogy Kristin 
Lavransdatter, a novel depicting life in 
Norway during the Middle Ages. Any- 
one who has read Kristin Lavransdatter 
will. realize that it is difficult to pay 
greater tribute to Madame Undset than 
to say that she is the author of this 
superb novel. 

Peter Maurin, who died at the age of 
71 at Newburgh, N.Y., on May 15, was 
known primarily for his work in estab- 
lishing the Catholic Worker Movement 
and Hospitality ‘Houses here and 
abroad. As co-founder and editor of 
the Catholic Worker, however, and as 
author of numerous essays on Catholic- 
ism he has earned a prominent place in 
Catholic letters. 


Requiescant in pace. 





Unless we can bring men back to 
enjoying the daily life which mode:zns 
call a dull life, our whole civilization 
will be in ruins in about fifteen years. 
. . » Unless we can make day-break and 
daily bread and the creative secrets of 
labour interesting in themselves, there 
will fall on all our civilization a fatigue 
which is the one disease from which 
civilizations do not recover. 


G. K. Chesterton 
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According to Alfred Knopf, as quoted 
in the New York Herald Tribune, Sig 
rid Undset thought better of her tetra} 
ogy The Master of Hestviken than she 
did of Kristin Lavransdatter. . . . Hough 
ton Mifflin has announced the Januay 
publication of a new novel by Bruce 
Marshall. Entitled To Every Man , 
Penny, it is the story of a French prieg 
during the years 1914 to 1948. . ., 
Father Keller's You Can Change the 
World will appear as a 25¢ Signet book 
in time for next Lent. 

When Graham Greene recently ap 
plied to the Bank of England for : 
loan in order that he might come t 
the United States and turn The Hear 
of the Matter into a play, he was told 
that the bank “cannot gamble on a 
unknown quantity to the extent of 350 
pounds”. . . . An anthology of shor 
stories entitled Stories of Our Centun 
by Catholic Authors, edited by John 
Gilland Brunini and Francis X. Con- 
nolly will be published by Lippincott 
in September. 

Plans are being made to continue t 
syndicate The Greatest Story Ever Told 
in newspapers, especially from Thanks 
giving to Christmas. . . . The Twilight 
of God, by Clare Booth Luce, describei 
as a study of Catholicism and the calf 
war, will be published November | bj 
Knopf. . . . Bruce has announced the 
publication in late August of a new 
novel by Roger Dooley, entitled Day 
Beyond Recall. Dooley is a member d 
the English Department at Canisius 
College, Buffalo. 

The Natural Desire for God, by Rev. 
William R. O’Connor, reviewed in the 
May-June issue of BOT, is one of the 
Aquinas Lectures that is published by 
Marquette University Press. Among the 
outstanding authors represented in this 
series of annual lectures on Thomisti 
thought given at Marquette University 
are Anton C. Pegis, Jacques Maritaia 
and Mortimer J. Adler. . . . The histor 
of the four apparitions of Our Lady d 
Guadalupe is told in a booklet, entitlet 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, The Hope 4 
America, published by the Trappis 
Monastery of Our Lady of Guadalup 

The Seven Storey Mountain whid 

(Continued on page 66.) 
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NEW FICTION 








Life of Hill People 
Authentically Described 


Hunter's Horn, by Harriette Arnow. 
Macmillan. 508 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by P. Standish O’Connor 


Kentucky and the real hill people come 
alive in Hunter’s Horn. It is authentic 
in detail and in the re-creation of the 
atmosphere of the Cumberland country 
and the life of its people in the less ac- 
cessible reaches where highways have 
not opened the full onrush of mechan- 
ized civilization. 

What is more important, the author 
has not written another Tobacco Road, 
holding the people up to scornful pity. 
She has, instead, captured and repro- 
duced with intimate understanding the 
attitudes of the “hill billies”, depicting 
them as a hardworking people with dif- 
ferent standards than most Americans, 
cut off and living their own lives nearly 
a century behind urbanites. Mrs. Arnow 
skillfully portrays their content and 
simple ambitions and the discontent, 
disruptions and problems introduced by 
the creeping in of a civilization they are 
unprepared for and do not understand. 

The extending of the graveled road 
and the coming of World War II 
represent the encroachment of the 
larger world on the privacy of a Ken- 
tucky valley. And all through the story, 
the big red “King Devil” fox runs as a 
symbol of their pleasures, their addic- 
tions and their failures. 

Minor as well as major characters are 
memorable: Nunn Ballew who suffered 
reverses because of the big red fox; Suse 
who longed to go to high school but 
was deprived by her father’s obsession to 
catch “King Devil” and ended in dis- 
grace; her mother, Milly, who worked 
too hard to notice “what ailed Suse”; 
Sue Annie, the crude but soft-hearted 
old midwife; Lureenie who dreamed of 
a little garden and was buried in in- 
decent haste; Preacher Samuel who 
censured those who condemned Luree- 
nie; old Andrew, the cud-chewing 
school teacher, and many more. 

Rich in drama and executed with 
careful, sincere artistry, Hunter’s Horn 
has body and warmth and a genuine 
aroma like a rare wine amid the im- 
mature vintages that flood the market. 


Juty-Aucust, 1949 


Interesting New Novel 
Reminiscent of Waugh’s 


THe Srumsiinc Stone, by Aubrey 
Menen. Scribner's. 253 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 
On the dust jacket of Aubrey Menen’s 


latest there are four silhouetted figures, 
three of whom have haloed heads. There 
can be little doubt that the first is 
Penny Hopkins, employee of the Venus 
Model Agency, beautiful but delight- 
fully dumb in the ways of the corrupt 
world in which she is placed, and as 
lovable a character as one would want 
to, but cannot, meet in modern fiction. 


The second is probably Colley Bur- 
ton, “living saint” of the natural order, 
a do-gooder of quite opposite propor- 
tions from those he meets upon his re- 
turn from India to London, and who 
ultimately wonders “in his heart whether 
God would ever forgive him for having 
forgotten Him.” 

The third may, but should not, be J. 
B. Gresham, professional philanthropist 
with a weather-eye peeled for political 
preferment, a disagreeable character of a 
type too much with us, and eloquent 
of the words from St. Paul which the 
author has quoted at the beginning of 
his book: “But Israel, which followed 
after the law of righteousness, hath not 
attained to the law of righteousness.” 


The single un-haloed figure would 
appear to be Chas. Hopkins. Since he is 
more sinned against than sinning, this 
unfortunate victim of the Freudian 
psychiatric, pornographic case-history, 
juvenile-delinquency racket is deserving 
of at least half a halo. 

Easily the closest approach to the 
Catholic concept of sanctity in Mr. 
Menen’s more than merely clever cata- 
logue of contemporary wary walkers in 
the pathway of “the Stumbling Stone” 
is Mrs. Lemass. But she is a Catholic; 
and Colley Burton is obviously more 
impressed by the audience at Rome’s 
opera than by St. Peter's, the single 
shining light in Mrs. Lemass’ drab ex- 
perience and the goal of Chas’ confused 
convictions. 

To say that The Stumbling Stone 
will remind readers of such notable 
Catholic novelists as Bruce Marshall, 


Evelyn Waugh, and Graham Greene, 


is not to detract from the power and the 
interest of Mr. Menen’s second novel. 
Obviously interested in Catholicism, he 
betrays that pique which characterizes 
the attitude of so many insecure mod- 
erns toward an organism which is 
securely rooted in “the Stumbling 
Stone.” 


Lack of Life Spoils 
Fictionized Biography 


PrEPARE THEM FoR Caesar, by Mary 
Louise Mabie. Little, Brown. 376 pp: 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Paul C. Shea 


Surely the subject matter of Prepare 
Them for Caesar is interesting and im- 
portant, and Miss Mabie has done a 
thorough job of research. But there 
excellence ends, and mediocrity comes 
into its own. 

A fictionized biography of Caius 
Julius Caesar, this book has all the 
breath-catching realism of an eighth 
grade pageant. This lone fault is a dead- 
ly one. Driven by some dark necessity, 
Miss Mabie drags every well-known con- 
temporary of Caesar in by the toga, 
whether relevant to the plot or not. We 
are treated to a literal (interlinear, in 
fact) translation of - Cicero's ghastly 
“Quo usque tandem abutere . . . >” Not 
long afterward, we find Caesar quoting 
Shakespeare quoting Caesar! Again, we 
see the great Roman “in his tent . . . 
the day he overcame the Nervii.” And, 
with a tremendous battle developing, we 
sit down with him while he writes the 
fascinating line, “Gallia est omnis divisa 
in partes tres.” 

Briefly, the book lacks life. In spite 
of her praiseworthy research, the author 
is no closer to her subject than any 
stripling who has struggled through the 
Gallic Wars. In her mind, apparently, 
Rome is “ancient” and “Caesar,” a mod- 
est enough cognomen when he bore it, 
has its modern connotation of “Emper- 
or,” and is so used. 

So closely does this book hew to the 
high school line that it would seem to 
have been written for Sophomores, were 
it not for Caesar’s immoral adventures 
—which, incidentally, are recorded as 
carefully and passionlessly as his battles. 

Prepare Them for Caesar is potential- 
ly a great story. Every requisite for 
drama and tragedy is present. All it 
needs is a writer. 
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New Novel Contains 
Fine Narrative Passages 


Tue TRACK OF THE Cart, by Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark. Random House. 404 
pp- $3.50. 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M. Cap. 


There will be no debate that Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark knows his subject, 
but argument will fall hot and heavy as 
to his knowledge of his theme. His sub- 
ject is the hunt of a huge mountain lion 
during an early blizzard in the north- 
west. His theme, it seems, is man’s 
struggle with the powers of evil. 

As the first snow hits a lonely ranch, 
a mountain lion attacks the cattle. In 
the ranch live an old couple, their 
daughter, and their three sons. The visit- 
ing sweetheart of the youngest son and 
a little, ancient Indian who works about 
the place completes the cast. 

Joe Sam, the Indian, has told stories 
of a monstrous black mountain lion, a 
real and terrible symbol of all evil. It is 
that terror they think of when the first 
cattle are killed. The oldest son, idealist 
and dreamer, meets the cat first and is 
killed by it. The second son, practical 
and self-willed, hunts the cat ruthlessly 
but ends by accidentally killing himself 
pursued by the phantom of the black 
cat his mind has made. It is the old In- 
dian and the youngest son who finally 
kill the cat. Joe Sam indicates, however, 
that it is not the black mountain lion of 
his dreams that has been killed. 

The symbolism of the book is neither 
as clear nor as powerful as it could be. 
That evil will never die in this world 
no matter how many particular embodi- 
ments of it are destroyed—that the self- 
willed and proud create the evil that 
destroys them out of their own breast— 
that dreaming idealists often crumble 
helplessly before maurauding evil—those 
messages come through with some force. 
But the symbolism of the other charac- 
ters, if any is intended, is more than 
obscure and the truths that are clear 
are hardly very profound. 

As in many modern novels, the like- 
able characters do not come through as 
powerfully as the ugly ones, and the 
ugly ones predominate. But the sketches 
are telling, and the description of the 
self-willed Curt’s long and disastrous 
hunt for the cat is undoubtedly one of 
the best descriptive narratives of recent 


years. 
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Appalling Picture of What 
The Near Future Holds 


NINETEEN E:cuty-Four, by George Or- 
well. Harcourt, Brace. 314 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Leo A. Pursley 

This book makes good reading for hot 
weather. It gives you chills. There is a 
horror in it that goes beyond details of 
physical torture and degradation. It is 
the horror of minds and souls enslaved 
to the point of annihilation by political 
power. It reminds one of St. Teresa’s 
definition of hell as the place where 
there is no love. 


Mr. Orwell looks ahead only thirty- 
five years, but what he sees is appalling: 
a world full of mechanical monsters, in 
which totalitarian tyranny has become 
really total; in which the Party with its 
ironical symbol, Big Brother, has become 
supreme; in which the dehumanizing 
forces of materialism have achieved final 
and complete conquest of life. All Chris- 
tian, all civilized values have been not 





merely destroyed but utterly reversed, 
so that love is hate, peace is war, free. 
dom is slavery, ignorance is strength, 

In such a nightmare world readers 
will find either a clever, fantastic creg- 
tion or a grim, prophetic warning. If the 
curve of the future, as Mr. Orwell sees 
it, is so full of crazy kinks, certainly 
their incipient crookedness can be dis 
cerned in present trends of thought and 
action. The author simply presents 
these tendencies as having crystallized 
in a system which is their logical and 
horrible outcome. Some of us will be 
around to see if the process is completed 
by 1984! Catholics will not agree, of 
course, that supernatural influences will 
make no difference in the shape of 
things to come. It might be added that 
the one romantic interlude in this 
strange story seems deliberately over- 
done, unless it is intended to show how 
bad things can be in a world where sex 
is outlawed because it is the minister 
of love. 





Modern Fantasy Makes 
Delightful Reading 


A Summenr’s Tare, by Gerald Warner 
Brace. Norton. 281 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 
A Summer's Tale can best be described 


as a modern fantasy. As such, it will be 
welcomed by readers who have by this 
time become tired of “serious” novels 
top heavy with ideology and implica- 
tion. 


The tale is a delightful concoction of 
The Tempest, Utopia, Old World cul- 
ture, modern naval maneuvers, brash 
American journalism, and delightful 
romance. Dedicated to those who live 
on islands, it is avowedly escapist litera- 
ture. But it contains just enough topi- 
cality and significance to make its read- 
ing a real and valuable experience. 

It is the story of an incident that 
occurred on August Island, an obscure 
speck off the New England coast that 
seems to have been claimed by neither 
the United States nor Canada. Left to 
itself, the island is peopled by a few 
descendants of the original French in- 
habitants and the erudite Bostonian 
Marquis family, who make a pretense 
of carrying on what they assume to be 
the old traditions of the place. 


The island has its moods and spells, 


its castles, and its traditions. But its 
peaceful isolation is interrupted by 
naval maneuvers, the inhabitants are 
ordered off because it appears on the 
charts as waste land, and notoriety final 


ly comes when one islander attacks a} 


United States destroyer. 

What Mr. Brace is attempting to 
express in A Summer's Tale is a mot 
ern version of the old island philosophy. 
August Island, as a remnant of ar 
tiquity, retains its charm only so long 
as it remains obscure and distant. Like 
Anthony Wyatt, the hero, all of us need 
some sort of escape into this past with 
which modern man has broken. Thus 
the tale is a plea for a true appreciation 
of what our educators glibly call . “our 
cultural heritage.” With the Marquis 
family we must more than study the 
past; we must make an attempt to live 
in the spirit of its truth. The mere 
praising of its virtues, giving it a super 
ficial notoriety, will only destroy it. 

The story is well written. The author 
has a clear, meaty, and often clever 
style. Its tone is sufficiently broad t 
satisfy a wide range of readers. 

In short, A Summer's Tale will make 
delightful reading on a summer’s after 
noon or a winter’s night. It has just 
enough escape to please the fancy, 
just enough significance to fetch us back 
to our own real world. 
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History of Gethsemane 
Makes Exciting Reading 


Burnt Out Incense, by M. Raymond, 
O.C.S.O. Kenedy. 457 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, 

S.]. 

My grandfather grew up just over the 
hill trom a Trappist Monastery in Ire- 
land. I made my Jesuit novitiate in a 
former Trappist Monastery at Florissant, 
Missouri. So I am by way of being some 
kind of an honorary Trappist. At any 
rate, | have been all excited about the 
recent celebration of the centennial of 
the Trappist Monastery at Gethsemane, 
Kentucky. This book, in the form of an 
historical novel, is the story of that 
hundred years. 

Ordinarily 1 don’t like fictionized 
biography or fictionized history. I like 
my history straight. But I must say I 
loved this book. For me it is Father 
Raymond's best book about the Trap- 
pists. Remember his Man Who Got 
Even With God, The Family That 
Overtook Christ, Three Religious 
Rebels? This is just the book to go with 
Thomas Merton’s The Seven Storey 
Mountain. 

Nearly 150 years ago a band of Trap- 
pists came to America, to Pennsylvania, 
to Kentucky, to Missouri, to Illinois. 
The survivors went to New York and 
then back to France. Just 43 years after 
they left Kentucky the 43 Trappists 
who founded Gethsemane came to Ken- 
tucky. Several times it seemed that they 
would have to give up, too. But they are 
still there—one hundred years later. 

The first hundred years were not the 
hardest for the Kentucky Trappists. It 
was the first 50 years. The going was so 
hard that the first three abbots resigned. 
Then Abbot Obrecht took over. If no 
Trappist is listening I'd like to say I 
never liked a thing I ever heard about 
him, but I must admit he made things 
hum. He began by celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the abbey’s foundation. 
Among the guests was a Father Dennis 
Dougherty of Philadelphia. As Cardinal 
Dougherty he attended the 75th anni- 
versary and the recent centennial. 

The years of Abbot Obrecht’s reign 
make an exciting story. He became a 
world figure and made Gethsemane 
world-famous. Today like a century 
plant it has bloomed in glory, almost 
glamor. Today Trappists, the forgotten 
men of silence, are on every tongue and 
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in every paper. Gethsemane is the first, 
the proto-abbey, of America. Already 
she has two daughter abbeys and could 


found two more. 


Lest you get swept away by these 
external triumphs, Father Raymond 
gives a fine interpretation of the Trap- 
pist life in a Foreword. Throughout the 
book this necessary teaching is repeated. 
A Trappist tries to be “a man who al- 
ways prays, but not one who is always 
saying prayers. .. . For the aim of these 
men is not so much to perfect them- 
selves at praying, as to become and ever 


be perfect prayers.” 


Fairly Interesting Story 
Unravels at Halfway Mark 


ExLepHant WALK, by Robert Standish. 
Macmillan. 278 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


George Carey is an English tea-planter 
in Ceylon. From his father he has in- 
herited a vast estate and a huge teak- 
wood house called Elephant Walk, built 
in defiance of the elephants who once 
lumbered across its site on their way to 
and from the cool mountains. George 
has inherited something else besides his 
father’s wealth. Old Tom Carey's strong- 
willed spirit still lives at Elephant Walk 
and. when George brings back from 
London a young wife who would change 
the routine to meet her own fancies, 
George, his old bachelor cronies and 
especially Appuhamy, the native ser- 


vant, resist in their own peculiar ways. 


To ease the monotony of Elephant 
Walk with its aged traditions and its 
moldy atmosphere, Ruth, the young 
wife, involves herself with young Wild- 
ing, her husband’s general manager. 
Appuhamy senses the betrayal of his 
master and resorts to devious means to 
save the poor fellow from disgrace. In 
the end Appuhamy succeeds and George 
and Ruth set out to build a new house 
and a new life, Elephant Walk having 
been destroyed by the vicious attack of 
an elephant who many years before had 
been hurt while Elephant Walk was 
being built. 

Robert Standish has not written a 
novel of very great significance. He tells 
a fairly interesting story in a rather 
naive tone. The thread of the plot seems 
to unravel at the halfway mark and the 
reader is left with a mere succession of 
incidents in the last 150 pages. 





Ruth’s character is well done. She 
matures in the forge of love, loneliness, 
marital treason, and finally love again. 
Rayna, the beautiful native girl brought 
on the scene by Appuhamy to lure 
Wilding away from Ruth is a rather 
incredible concoction of Ceylon sim- 
plicity and European ways. 

If you can afford to spend your read- 
ing time on inconsequential fiction, you 
might use Elephant Walk as grist for 
your mill. Otherwise, don’t bother. 


Satisfying and Dramatic 
Is New English Novel 


My Lamp Is Bricut, by Dorothy 
Evelyn Smith. Dutton. 378 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 

My Lamp Is Bright is a satisfying, dra- 
matic novel told in the solid tradition of 
British fiction. It is the story of Christine 
Bently and her family, Yorkshire people, 
at the turn of the century. The reader 
turns but a few pages when he is aware 
that this is a real novel. He has the 
pleasant security that he is going to en- 
joy reading it. 

Christine tells her own story against 
its background of lonely Yorkshire 
moors, gracious farmland in Kent, and 
London streets bright with the sound 
of barrel organs and German bands that 
brought warm joy to London when Vic- 
toria was queen. 

The characterization is solid and 
penetrating. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing is Humpy, brilliant, selfish and un- 
stable who, all his life, is allowed to use 
his wasted arm as an excuse for moral 
weakness. 

The author, an English novelist, is 
new to American readers yet familiar 
because of her literary kinship to Sheila 
Kaye Smith. They write in the same 
tradition and share a deep respect for 
people rooted in the land and for the 
pleasures to be had in plain, day to day, 
country living. Christine Bentley, cut- 
ting back the yellow rose by the side of 
her cottage, feeling the warm flanks of 
the pony, putting away the smooth 
brown eggs that Johnny Weatherhead 
brings, would be as at home in Sheila 
Kaye Smith’s Iron and Smoke as she is 
in her own story. 

There is a sense of leisure and beauty 
in this novel, suitable for the story of 
Christine Bently. Yet there is sufficient 
tension to make the reader eager to find 
out what happens to her. 
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Story of Farrell Family 
Lacks Substance or Form 


I Hear my My Heart, by Consolata 
Carroll. Farrar, Straus. 338 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marion M. Sweetser 


I Hear in My Heart picks up the story 
of the Farrell family at the point where 
Consolata Carroll’s previous book, Pray, 
Love, Remember, left it, giving us the 
day-to-day happenings of a normal 
family of four children in a small New 
York state town in the early years of this 
century. It is really the story of Viola 
Farrell, who, when we first meet her, 
looks at us rather solemnly over the top 
of her sixth grade spelling book, and 
who leaves us, some twelve years later, 
at the open door to the novitiate. 


It is a pleasant and innocuous tale. 
It cannot lay claim to the dignity of the 
novel, devoid as it is of structural unity 
and strength; nor can it be fairly called 
a series of vignettes, lacking also the 
ruthless delicacy of the vignette. Really 
it adds up to a catalogue of episodes. 

The book is addressed to an audience 
that was young with the author thirty 
years ago. It is all done lovingly, with a 
nostalgia that makes each remembered 
detail full of charm and significance to 
the writer. But, when our young days 
are thirty years behind us, ought we not 
to have learned that even our nearest 
and dearest take our recollections only in 
very small doses? 

None of the characters come to life, 
except momentarily Viola’s father and 
Mother Catherine, mistress of novices. 
Mrs. Farrell, whom her daughter obvi- 
ously adored, has had all her native 
sweetness obscured by the necessity of 
standing as a buffer between Viola and 
her choleric father. 

The result of this painstaking labor 
of love is a slight tale, lacking both 
technical structure or mature thought. 


For Summer Reading 


Ir Happens Every Sprinc, by Valen- 
tine Davies. Farrar, Straus. 230 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by David Dempsey 
What happens when a young research 


chemist concocts a formula for making 
a baseball impossible to hit. Vernon 
Simpson is a baseball devotee who in- 
advertently discovers that the “bio- 
phobic” he has developed is a great deal 
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more valuable on the ball diamond than 
in the laboratory. The-implications are 
legion and Mr. Davies has made the 
most of them. What is truly amazing is 
the way in which he has used practically 
every Hollywood cliche and still has 
turned out an enjoyable piece of work. 
The young chemist wants to marry the 
college president's daughter (naturally), 
but can’t do it on a research worker’s 
salary. The magic baseball is a sort of 
Aladdin’s Lamp, circa 1949. Simpson 
becomes the hottest pitcher in the big 
leagues and gets his girl. 

As in the case of Mr. Davies’ Miracle 
on 34th Street, this novel should inter- 
est aspiring writers, since it is an excel- 
lent example of a movie scenario with 


the scaffolding still up. 


Story of Youth 
Suffers from “Message” 


Devit’s Foop, by Dorothy Fremont 
Grant. Longmans, Green. 320 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by N. Elizabeth Monroe 


Devil's Food tells the story of a young 
Catholic girl who, demanding complete 
freedom, breaks away from family and 
Church, only to find that her freedom 
has brought her bitter humiliation. 


For stating her views on a radio 
broadcast she is given $500 and a schol- 
arship to a Communist-dominated col- 
lege. Here is her chance to escape the 
stuffy atmosphere of home and school. 
At first, she is flattered by the oppor- 
tunity to air her opinions and to talk 
with members of the faculty and ad- 
ministration. She is flattered, too, by the 
attention paid her by a suave, young 
member of the faculty with whom she 
discusses the big problems of humanity. 
The dead seriousness with which they 
talk about problems they neither under- 
stand nor care about is convincing if un- 
pleasant. Before long, her mentor con- 
vinces her that she faces a nervous 
breakdown unless she gets rid of her 
inhibitions—and the tragedy that fol- 
lows almost ruins her life. 

The book has something of a “slick” 
quality about it; but the narrative is 
competently managed and, in spite of its 
message, is interesting. Since the story 
was obviously designed to illustrate cer- 
tain Catholic principles, it cannot be 
evaluated as a novel. As propoganda, it 
succeeds; the demonstration is clear and 





convincing. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that another medium would 
have served the author’s purpose better, 
The message cramps the narrative, turns 
the characters into types, and makes the 
conversation stodgy. The style is loose 
and inexact. 


Subtle Novel Done 
In Unusual Style 


Two Wor.ps AND THEIR Ways, by 
Ivy Compton-Burnett. Knopf. 311 pp. 
$3.50. 


Miss Compton-Burnett’s first book to be 
read widely in America, Bullivant and 
the Lambs, attracted much critical at- 
tention and acclaim, though reviewers 
have been hard put to find a better- 
known writer with whom to compare 
this Englishwoman who writes so strik- 
ingly—Lewis Carroll, Richard Hughes, 
Angela Thirkell, Jane Austen, have all 
been suggested, but perhaps it is safest 
to say that Ivy Compton-Burnett is a 
real original, with-a style entirely her 
own. Two Worlds is especially repre- 
sentative of this style, which depends 
almost entirely on dialogue for the ex- 
position of a story. Of description, ad- 
dress by the author, or viewing of the 


characters by their creator, there is very j 


little: each character paints himself, and 
this entirely through the dialogue. 
The “two worlds” here drawn are 
those of adulthood and childhood, and 
the way in which these two now touch, 
and now are poles apart, are finely 
shown. The plot is slight enough, hav- 
ing to do only with the adventures of the 
Shelley children at a private school run 
by their relatives; the crisis about which 
all revolves is the detection of the chil- 
dren in cheating at examinations: out 
of this evolve pictures of the characters 
of the children, but also of their elders, 
of the family servants, of the school 
administration, and of a dozen minor 
characters—and all of this is conveyed 
through extremely quiet speech. The 
effect of near-terror which this disclo 
sure of the mind’s workings produces 
is reminiscent, certainly, of The Inno 
cent Voyage and perhaps also of A 
Handful of Dust; but Two Worlds will 
have a smaller body of enthusiasts be 
cause it is so subtly done, and because 
wit has always a smaller audience than 
other forms of literary expression. 
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Precious and Tepid 
Is Morley’s New Novel 


Tue Man Wuo Maps Friends witH 
HimsetF, by Christopher Morley. 
Doubleday. 283 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary Louise Hector 
If The Man Who Made Friends with 


Himself were a success on its own 
terms, it would be a dangerous book. In 
this queer novel, Morley proposes that 
everyone is running away from himself. 
And, he concludes sardonically, it’s a 
good thing, because the self of twen- 
tieth-century man is nothing. 

Illustration of Morley’s contrived 
thesis is one Richard Tolman, whose 
last name is anglicized from the French 
“Toulemonde,” meaning everybody. 
Tolman is a bohemian suburbanite, a 
professional literary agent, and an 
abridged Familiar Quotations. At the 
advice of his beautiful psychiatrist, who 
is also his mistress, he vacations aim- 
lessly at home with the notion of dis- 
covering what happens to himself “in- 
side.” 


The inside is externalized in a spectre 
that haunts Tolman, sometimes elud- 





ing him in a crowded train station, 
sometimes residing tenaciously with him 
at a symbolic sandpile. “That Man” 
knows Tolman completely, and has pre- 
pared a mysterious manuscript which, it 
is hinted, contains the intimate sonnets 
which Tolman has always wanted to 
write. Examined at the expiration of 
The Man Who made Friends with 
Himself, the manuscript is 400 blank 
pages, with a seven-word title. 

“‘Accept it at once,” says Tolman. 
“It’s my unwritten sonnets. So all my 
life is blank pages. . . .’” 

Morley’s conclusion is negative and 
hopeless. His book is vulgar, amoral. Of 
the infrequent tart wisecracks, a few 
are neat and cutting, but all are aimed 
at special souls. 


It is hard to imagine any popularity 
for The Man Who Made Friends with 
Himself, or influence by it, because it is 
as preciously private as second-rate puz- 
zle poetry, and consistently tepid. 

There are immense personal and so- 
cial problems for the consideration of 
today’s author; but Morley’s uninformed 
and smart-alecky eat-drink-and-be-merry 
only gibes at them. , 





Two Novels by Gide 
Unfavorably Received 


Two Sympuonizs, by Andre Gide. 
Knopf. 233 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Julius F. Harmon 


This book consists of two novels bound 
as one. The first, Isabelle, tells of the 
adventures of a cad on a visit to a family 
living in the country. The hero falls in 
love with a picture of the beautiful 
mother of the family and, while a guest 
of the family, proceeds to ferret out its 
secrets, resorting to such expedients as 
peering through the transom into a 
lady’s bedroom. 

Monsieur Gide had no intention of 
writing a parody of a Victorian novel- 
ette for servant-girls. Such was not the 
literary height at which his genius 
aimed, nor was it that which it reached 
when demonstrating what a high mast- 
ery of the literary craft can accomplish 
when guided by a psychological per- 
verseness which Monsieur Gide has 
elsewhere had the frankness to ac- 
knowledge. 

The second novel, The Pastoral Sym- 
phony, is both more credible than the 
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first and, morally speaking, more hor- 
rible. A Swiss clergyman, pious, naif, 
given to good works, takes into his 
family an abandoned blind girl of about 
fifteen whom neglect has kept in a state 
bordering on idiocy. Lovingly trained by 
him, she develops into an attractive and 
accomplished young woman. Spiritual 
affection gradually changes into carnal 
attraction, an evolution well prepared 
for by the girl’s inexperience and a lack 
of complete spiritual harmony between 
the pastor and his somewhat too earth- 
bound wife. The pastor and the young 
woman sin, and this sin is justified and 
made to seem beautiful by constant ap- 
peal to the teachings and precepts of 
Christ. After using the Bible as an 
apologia for adultery, Monsieur Gide 
ends his tale with a suicide depicted as 
a triumph of Christian mysticism. 

Monsieur Gide is less a master of the 
literary craft than of one he has made 
his own out of the elements supplied 
by others. He is like an architect who 
has borrowed harmonious plans from 
others and fused their details into some- 
thing that is a denial of the beauty of 
the normal. 


Vital and Credible 

Picture of Roman Life 

Epicurus, My Master, by Max Radin. 
University of North Carolina. 142 pp. 
$2.75. 
Reviewed by John F. Callahan 


In this book Max Radin, American jur- 
ist and classical scholar, paints a picture 
of Rome at the time when Octavian and 
Marc Antony were gathering their 
forces for the struggle to determine the 
mastery of the Roman empire. The 
tumult of the day is seen through the 
eyes of Titus Pomponius Atticus, known 
to classical students as the friend and 
correspondent of Cicero, less well 
known as a disciple of Epicurus. 

Now well advanced in years, having 
survived the many perils that beset a 
public figure in Rome during the first 


century B.C., Atticus faces imminent ° 


death with the equanimity to be 
expected of a faithful Epicurean. The 
book consists of a series of autobio- 
graphical sketches, in which Atticus 
comments on events past and present. 
His comments are seen to spring from a 
philosophy of life that is consistently 
formulated and, moreover, integrated 
with experience—all from the point of 
view of a wealthy, fastidious, and in- 
tellectual Epicurean. The author has 
succeeded in making the picture of 
Roman life thus created vital and credi- 
ble. 

Whether the attitude of refined Epi- 
cureanism has much significance in the 
solution of today’s problems is a further 
question. The author states in the 
preface that “the one thing lacking was 
to come from an element in our present 
civilization that sprang neither from 
Athens nor from Rome, but from the 
Judaean hills and the Brook of Kedron.” 
But this “one thing” was not a simple 
addition but rather a complete trans- 
formation of thought and life. One 
should also remember that, even aside 
from this, Epicureanism could have 
learned much from Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics, with respect to a philosophy 
of life. 

If we consider the primary purpose 
of the book, however, which is to repro- 
duce the life of an important period in 
human history and to show how one 
type of philosopher makes an adjust- 
ment to the changing conditions of 
human life, the author has exhibited a 
penetrating knowledge of his subject 
and much literary skill in setting it forth. 
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Novel of the West 
Is Good but Uneven 


Beuxtau Lanp, by H. L. Davis. Mor- 
row. 314 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Virginia Cheatham 


Julier 


This is a restrained novel of the west- 
ward course by the author of the 
Pulitzer prize novel Honey in the Horn, 
to which the publisher's blurb says it 
is “close in spirit.” 

The plot concerns the life and times 
of widower Ewen Warne and his half- 
Indian daughter of eleven, Ruhama; of 
Warne’s infatuation with the Indian 
woman Sedaya; of Warne’s feud with 
the Cargills, which led to his death and 
to Ruhama’s trek westward in company 
with Askwani, a white boy of fourteen 
who had been reared as an Indian, and 
with Warne’s baby son by Sedaya. Their 
adventures in travelling form most of 
the action, and Askwani’s stubborn de- 
termination to fulfill certain promises 
made to Warne on his deathbed pro- 
vide the main motivation. Unfortu- 
nately, after the children reach their 
destination and the story of Ruhama’s 
life is taken up, Askwani appears only 
occasionally, the strength of motivation 
dwindles, and the plot deteriorates to a 
mere recital of events. 


The first half of thé book is an arrow 
shot from a powerful bow, the second 
a wavering shot, as if from an expert, 
but disinterested and hasty marksman. 
Throughout, however, there is strength 
and dignity in the prose, and in the 
characters, grim and taciturn though 
they are. It is, I think, a book which 
will enjoy limited popularity, but one 
which is a genuine document of the 


people and the time. 


Aristocrat of Hell 


Tue Devi’s Own Dear Son, by 
James Branch Cabell. Farrar, Straus. 
210 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


This is the fantastic story of Diego de 
Arredondo Dodd, the son of a Florida 
tourist camp proprietor who settles down 
to a life of respectability after having 
sown some particularly wild oats. He 
discovers that he is really the son of Red 
Samael, the Seducer, a _ red-headed 
prince of Hell. Diego is, therefore, one 
of the aristocrats of a very comic Hell, 





which by this time is so full that the 
devils have had to resort to a sinner- 
exclusion policy. 

In the end, Diego throws away the 
green stone that could give him the 
heroic life that is open to him as a 
result of his demonic birthright, pre- 
ferring in its stead a humdrum Floridan 
respectability. 

The novel is a combination of no 
little ingenuity, a bit of Swift’s blunt 
ness, a quite successful atmosphere of 
strangeness, too much sermonizing in 
hyphenated words and complex sen- 
tences, and a plethora of those snide 
references to American service clubs and 
High Church respectability that passed 
for satire in the 1920's. 

No doubt, the book will appeal to 
those who have a taste for the fare. For 
others, however, it can only be a long- 
winded string of unfunny and often 
salacious jokes clumsily pointing a 
dubious moral. 


Doubly Tragic Romance 


Tue Tracic Innocents, by Rene 
Barjavel. Translated by Eithne Wil 
kins. Rinehart. 346 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


A translation from the French, The | 


Tragic Innocents by Rene Barjavel, is 
aptly named. Essentially it is a story of 
two young people who lose their inno 
cence because of a tragic lack of Chris 
tian morals and discipline. Rene Bar- 
javel would not agree with this inter- 
pretation of his title. For the author, 
the tragedy ensues from the fact that 
Jean and Marie’s romance is frustrated 
by parental opposition, social inequali- 
ties, and the misery of a France under 
Nazi occupation and Allied bombing 
attacks. 

Rene Barjavel tells the story with 
tenderness of mood and veritable per- 
fection in style. Eithne Wilkins de- 
serves an orchid for the translation. 
However, in spite of the gossamer effect 
of mood ands style, there bulge forth 
passages and scenes of animal violence 
and passion. 

If taken as a sample of modem 
French literature, The Tragic Innocents 
arouses regret in the American Catholic. 
Here is love, hatred, tenderness, passion, 
violence—all divorced from the super 
natural. The ancient Faith looms like a 


skeleton in the background. It is help 
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less and forgotten in the maelstrom of 
vice and tragedy that brings. frustration 
to Jean and Marie, and to the people 
about them. ? 

The Tragic Innocents received a good 
amount of attention from critics abroad. 
From Catholics, here as well as abroad, 
it deserves very little attention, for the 
book offers nothing except the trappings 
of a polished style. 


An Italian Steinbeck 


A Tact oF Poor Lovers, by Vasco 


Pratolini. Viking. 369 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by James A. Byrne 


The Italian counterpart of John Stein- 
beck’s Cannery Row, Vasco Pratolini’s 
A Tale of Poor Lovers is an energetic 
portrayal of the physical and moral 
squalor of Florence Italy's Via del 
Corno. 

The poverty of the lovers is a poverty 
of character rather than material poses- 
sion, and there is a further poverty evi- 
dent in the lack of artistry which might 
cause one to temporarily overlook the 
evidence of pornography. 

Pratolini has deprived his people of 
even basic dignity. Those who remain 
constant to a code of ethics are a minor- 
ity who apparently afford little interest 
since they are mentioned only in pass- 
ing; those who flout respectability are 
given a veneer of charm evidently re- 
served for the principals. 


The author suggests that Fascism 
found a relatively easy berth among 
people who were too absorbed in tene- 
ment philandering and gossip to realize 
that they were about to sacrifice a cen- 
turies-old culture. If we concede the 
author’s point, we automatically endorse 
the thesis that mankind is basically im- 
moral or at best, amoral. 





No. word in the reviewer's lexicon is 
more commonly abused than “realism.” 
Constantly it is applied to work which 
is factually accurate only for that re- 
stricted aspect of life which the novelist 
would have you see; if he admits to 
your view only the debit side of human 
nature, he is no more a realist than the 
sentimentalist who prettifies life. For 
surely there can be no realism which 
does not accept and reflect life in its 
entirety. 

J. Donald Adams in 
The New York Times 
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Deatu CoMEs FOR THE ARCHBISHOP, 
by Willa Cather. Knopf. 299 pp. 
$2.75. 

Reviewed by Rev. Thomas J. 
Grady 


The New Mexican desert stretches 
around one, lonely, untraveled. Red 
cliffs stand tall and stark in the blue 
lucidity of the sky. Cliff and sky are 
linked with white, fluid splendour of 
clouds. The roads are long, the desert 
changes. Sometimes there are moun- 
tains, canyons, arroyos, table-top 
mesas, thirsty wastelands, or fields 
and pasture lands, junipers, cacti, 
orchards heavy with fruit. One be- 
comes nostalgic for the land, the sky, 
the very air. In the end, when Jean 
Marie Latour—the Archbishop—de- 
cides to spend his last days not back 
in his native France but at Sante 
Fe, one understands, shares his choice 
as inevitable, feels need for “a light 
dry wind blowing in through the 
windows, with the fragrance of hot 
sun and sage-brush and sweet clover; 
a wind that made one’s body feel light 
and one’s heart cry “Today, today,’ 
like a child’s.” 

Although New Mexico wonder- 
fully frames this story, carries it, inter- 
penetrates it, yet the story is not that 
of a place but of people. All the 
people are vivid; they all take hold 
on one. One laughs with them and 
weeps with them. When Old Father 
Revardy, himself dying, leans his 
forehead on his friend and Bishop's 
coffin, one understands. 


* * * 


Miss Cather understands why 
Father Martinez became evil; with- 
out excusing, she extenuates; with 
honest regret, she thinks of what 
might have been. She approaches the 
Indian and Mexican people with no 
shade of condescension. She steps be- 
hind their difference and finds them, 
after all, people—warm people, full 
of goodness and dignity, of courtesy, 
hospitality, genuine sympathy and 
charity; people, familiar with their 








own ancient culture, tradition, and 
ideals. The Pecos Indian, Jacinto, was 
the Bishop’s intimate as well as guide; 
the Navajo, Eusabio, was a Friend 
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worthy of an Archbishop; the Mexi- 
can slave, Sada, revitalized the 
Bishop’s faith. 

A virtue common to most of Miss 
Cather’s characters is that of courage, 
of some sort of faith. Storms, long 
rides, accidents, sickness, poverty, 
hunger are met with dignity, with 
energy, with the will to overcome. 
Her people are “little people” yet 
they feel that they are worth some- 
thing, that they have a value. They 
do not throw themselves away. They 
keep themselves. They are not “mod- 


ern. 
~ * * 


Death comes for the Archbishop; 
but only in the end. “I shall not die 
of a cold my son. I shall die of having 
lived.” The Bishop's life was an ad- 
venture (not lived alone but shared 
intimately with a friend, Joseph Vail- 
lant, who died also a bishop). The ad- 
venture was that of an intelligent, 
refined, somewhat bookish, somewhat 
shy man who became a priest in 
France and curate near his home, 
who volunteered to be a missionary in 
Canada and, after some years, was 
made the first Bishop of Santa Fe, 
then comprising New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Colorado. Journeys, physi- 
cal trial and danger, new peoples and 
tongues and lands, though abundant, 
were not the adventure. The ad- 
venture was that of a gentle, retiring 
man going forth conscious of the 
preciousness of the seeds of faith that 
he carried in his hands, a gentle man 
at the frontier, ploughing, planting, 
nurturing, pruning with sharp knife, 
seeing some blossoms, some blossoms 
for his successor. Joseph Vaillant did 
not always understand his bishop; he 
was not so sensitive as the bishop. 
But he always loved him, always 
spent his overflowing zeal on the 
bishop's ideas. Together they were 
ordained; together they left France; 
together they rode twin white mules 
on the desert. At length, life separ- 
ated the two friends. Visits, memories, 
death brought them together. 

On his first trip from Santa Fe the 
bishop became lost in an immeasur- 
able sameness of red hills and heat. 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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American Melting Pot 
Seen As World’s Hope 


America AND Cosmic Man, by Wynd- 
ham Lewis. Doubleday. 247 pp. $2.75 


Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 


The thesis of Wyndham Lewis’ new 
book is that the United States is “a 
human laboratory for the manufacture 
of Cosmic Man.” There is going on in 
this country a melting process among 
the various peoples who have come here 
which must be repeated on a world- 
wide scale if we are to survive. The 
author supports his thesis by delving 
into American history, by drawing the 
contemporary world-scene, with empha- 
sis on the United States, and then by 
projecting the trends discovered in the 
past and present into the fture. 

This is not the best of Wyndham 
Lewis’ books. Its chief value, as is al- 
ways the case with Lewis, is the jarring 
way in which he challenges commonly 
accepted beliefs and institutions. The 
book should be of greater value for the 
British public than the American— 
unless Lewis is right in his contention 
that Americans do not understand what 
manner of men they are. (This review- 
er insists that Lewis does not under- 
stand Americans thoroughly enough to 
do a book on them.) 

Lewis writes like the capable painter 
that he is. He sees little things in the 
contemporary picture which the un- 
trained observer does not notice. He 
brings out these significant points in 
strong relief, and withal he paints 
graphic scenes as he does his book. But 
Lewis has the weakness of a painter too. 
His argument is weak and his conclu- 
sions seldom justified on the evidence 
of his observations. His history is poor— 
and he rests much of his argument on 
it. 

“Cosmic man” would be a “rootless” 
man made to the image and likeness of 
Wyndham Lewis, a man at home every- 
where, but with no home anywhere. He 
would be socially impossible. One does 
not have to agree with the author's con- 
clusions, however, to profit from read- 
ing his book. Lewis is often wrong—but 
he is always provocative, and this is the 


book’s chief value. 
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Profound and Thorough 

Refutation of Communism 

CoMMUNISM AND CurISTIANS, by 
Francois Mauriac, Pere Ducattilon, 
O.P., Alexandre Marc, Nicolas Berd- 
yaev, Denis de Rougement, and 
Daniel-Rops. Translated by J. F. Scan- 
lan. Newman. 294 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by John ]. O'Connor 


This very timely collection of essays was 
evoked when M. Maurice Thorez, the 
French Communist leader, memorably 
declared that Communists held out their 
hands to Christians. This policy of the 
“outstretched hand” demanded a dis- 
passionate examination of Marxist doc- 
trine by Christians. Four Catholics, a 
Russian Orthodox philosopher, and a 
Calvinist assumed this burden. The re- 
sult was a profound and _ thorough 
examination of the problem of Com- 
munist-Christian collaboration, inde- 
pendent of party politics and remote 
from any feeling of complacence with 
things as they are. It is precisely this 
expert treatment of Marxist doctrine 
that gives the book its permanent value 
—long after the Communists themselves 
have repudiated, by violent imperialist 
action in China and other countries, 
their own theory that collaboration with 
Christians is either possible or desirable. 

Oddly enough, however, a few mis- 
guided Christians in France are to-day 
extending the hand of friendship to 
Communists. I refer to the so-called 
“Progressive Christians” who subscribe 
to the paradoxical platform that they 
will remain Christian while abetting 
an aggressively atheistic cause. Cardinal 
Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, has pub- 
licly established the fundamental ab- 
surdity of Christians cooperating with 
Communists. Yet it is to be expected 
that the French. blunder, will bob up, 
perhaps soon, in the United States to 
deceive the unwary. 

Communism has too often been re- 
futed by controversialists who did not 
know what it meant. It is imperative 
that Christians know exactly and pre- 
cisely the Marxist doctrine regarding 
materialism, the class struggle, property, 
and the Communist conception of re- 
ligion. Beyond that, as Daniel-Rops 
points out, the emergence and preva- 





lence of Communism is a judgment 
upon our own apathy and laches. Com- 
munism, in short, is a challenge to the 
Christian conscience to pursue activities 
which shall be more human, more radi- 
ant, more heroic—and more Christian. 

This book will help all those who 
really want to get their teeth into one 
of the basic dilemmas of our day. 


Absorbing Study of Need 
For World Government 


THe PitcrimaceE oF WESTERN Man, 
by Stringfellow Barr. Harcourt, Brace. 
369 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Hugh Graham 


The theme of this stimulating book is 
indicated by the subtitle “His Search 
for One World from 1500 A.D. to 
Armistice II.” The, author formerly 
president of St. John’s College, Ann- 
apolis, attracted national attention in 
educational circles when he inaugurated 
a new college curriculum based largely 
on a study of world classics. At the 
present time he is President of the Foun- 
dation for World Government. 

The work under review was begun in 
1936 and shows the results of extensive 
reading as well as a maturity of thought 
which has come from a restudy of 
European and American history in the 
light of the developments in our own 
generation that has undergone two 
world wars of unprecedented magnitude 
and ruthlessness. 

During the past decade the author has 
been forced to the conclusion that the 
system of government based on sover- 
eign national states is dead, but not yet 
buried; that no existing government can 
any longer hope to protect the lives and 
property of its citizens, much less guar- 
antee them a reasonable degree of justice 
and freedom. 

If the author is accused of being a 
propagandist for world government it 
can be fairly claimed that his survey of 
history has yielded him abundance of 
evidence in support of his thesis. 

This brief review does not permit a 
discussion of the many fascinating topics 
suggested by the nineteen chapters of 
the book. Suffice it to say that the 
author’s treatment varies in quality and 
some of the larger problems suffer by 
over-simplification. Controversial ques 
tions are faced with such frankness a 
sincerity that no one could fairly charge 
the author with bias. 
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Accurate Picture of 
Politics in Middle East 


Arass, Or. AND History, by Kermit 
Roosevelt. Harper. 271 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


The sensational title of Mr. Roosevelt's 
book should not make the reader over- 
look either the solidity of the argument 
or the significance of its object. Oil, and 
the part which it plays both in the 
Middle East and in the economy of 
other areas, is discussed; but this is done 
factually, without lapses into that popu- 
lar version of the economic interpreta- 
tion of history which “reveals” economic 
interests, usually sordid, as the “real” 
factor behind political conflicts. Both the 
author and his wife, apparently, liked 
the Arabs and were liked by them. Thus 
they had sources of insight closed to the 
visitor who enters a country with the 
determination to measure everything 
according to his own standards, and to 
condemn, or overlook, what does not 
agree with them. 

Mr. Roosevelt describes the salient 
features of the political life in each of 
the nine countries of the Middle East, 
extending from Egypt to Afghanistan 
and from Turkey to Saudi Arabia. The 
emphasis lies, however, on the general 
trends, which he finds to prevail, with 
variations, in all of the countries in 
question, excepting Turkey. The old 
ruling class is shaken; younger men with 
Western ideas have attempted to re- 
place it with a new political order, but 
there is no solid middle class upon 
which such an order could rest. Hence 
the gravitation to a political vacuum, 
ably exploited by Russia and its native 
Communist agents. The Western- 
minded reformers are assisted by Anglo- 
American prestige, advice and money. 
They are also influenced by national- 
ism, and American Palestine policy has 
driven a wedge between them and us 
which only the most intelligent and the 
most consistent policy could eliminate. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s book has the faults of 
its virtues. The author writes brilliantly, 
and can rarely resist the temptation to 
make a witty remark at the expense of 
political prudence. He ventures into the 
field of theology and compares Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism to the dis- 
advantage of the former. In his conclud- 
ing remarks he expresses himself on de- 
mocracy in terms susceptible of misun- 
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derstanding. None of these shortcom- 
ings, however, can minimize the vital 
importance of the subject, or the com- 
petence, both factual and stylistic, with 
which it is handled. The book is an ideal 
guide for American opinion in a field to 
which it has paid too little attention in 
the past. 


Study of the Allied 
Occupation of Germany 


Tue Hicn Cost or VENGEANCE, by 


Freda Utley. Regnery. 310 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by James G. Noth 
This attempt by Freda Utley to picture 


the situation in occupied Germany in 
terms of Allied stupidity and greed loses 
its impact for the most part because of 
Miss Utley’s unabashed sympathy for 
the German nation. Her attitude is, ad- 
mittedly, to “speak for the silent,” and in 
so doing, advocacy seems to undermine 
what critical insight she brings to the 
problem. 

Her analysis of the Nuremberg judg- 
ments, however, although not new, is 
effectively done, and the charges against 
the U. S. Military for their unseemly 
conduct in securing evidence for use in 
the Malmedy trials should really receive 
more publicity than her book is able to 
give. 

Vengeance. most would agree, is 
short-sighted, as a policy or otherwise. 
Now particularly, when, in view-of the 
rising threat of Communism and the 
Red army, self-interest demands recon- 
struction of our former enemy, to an 
extent at least consistent with that 
threat . 


Whether this is done in the name of 
humanity or expedinecy depends, in 
great part, upon ones entire approach 
to German responsibility in the wars of 
yesterday. The approach here is fairly 
indicated by the last chapter in which 
the author makes the somewhat belated 
remark that her readers may think that 
she has “given undue weight to the 
German point of view.” The contribu- 
tion is justified in her words, however, 
on the ground that it is as nothing com- 
pared with what the press has “estab- 
lished as accepted (German) legend,” 
and therefore, we assume, her book 
should be accepted, perhaps as counter- 
legend. 


Such obvious tub thumping precludes 
the book from any serious consideration. 


Criticism of Newspapers 
Continued by Liebling 


Minx AnD Rep Herrine, by A. J. 
Liebling. Doubleday. 251 pp. $2.95. 


Reviewed by J. L. O'Sullivan 


“A sneaky puncher”, the phrase used by 
Joe Walcott to classify Ezzard Charles 
after the heavyweight championship 
fight, probably would be adopted by 
most newspaper editors in speaking of 
A. J. Liebling. However, there is a dif- 
ference in the conditions under which 
it would be used. The newspaper editors 
and Liebling are still in the ring, 
battling it out after publication of his 
second book jabbing at the press. 

The commercial press has many 
weaknesses and many faults despite its 
pretentions to infallibility and omnipo- 
tence. It has escaped the criticism which 
it provides for other social agencies, in- 
stitutions and activities. Liebling has 
sought to make up for the deficiencies 
in The Wayward Pressman and his 
latest volume, Mink and Red Herring. 

The present book gives evidence of 
being one of those publications designed 
under the publisher's direction to take 
advantage of an author's popularity after 
building up a reputation with a suc- 
cessful volume. Press criticism in Mink 
and Red Herring lacks the solidness 
contained in The Wayward Pressman. 


Liebling reports an important story, 
overlooked by the press of a large sec- 
tion of the country—formation of a 
secret police force in Mississippi to com- 
bat strikers. However, there are few 
people who do not know of important 
stories that are overlooked daily by news- 
papers. Telegraph news handlers and 
editors have as much of a tendency to 
work in a routine, stereotyped fashion 
as any other hired hands. Also, most 
everyone knows that the newspapers 
didn’t tell the truth about the 1948 
campaign. 

However, Liebling does deliver some 
clean blows. Best material in Mink and 


Red Herring deals with emphasis on . 


reporting of trivial happening while 
major developments are overlooked. 
This reflects a more recent trend of 
newspapers in an effort to compete with 
the entertainment features of radio and 
other competitors for the advertiser's 
dollar. The utter idiocy of headlines, 
long the target of newspaper critics, 
forms a major section of the volume. 
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Detense of Democracy 
Based on Relativism 


PATTERNS OF ANTI - DEMOCRATIC 
Tuoucut, by David Spitz. Macmil- 
lan. 304 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Benedict Ashley, O.P. 


This book is an attempt to state and 
refute the thesis of certain American 
writers who have doubted either that 
democracy is practicable, or that it is the 
most desirable form of government. 
These writers are principally James 
Burnham, Lawrence Dennis, Ralph 
Adams Cram, Madison Grant, E. M. 
Sait, George Santayana and Irving 
Babbitt. 


The author's whole argument for 
democracy can be stated in a syllogism: 

Any privileged standard of values is 
necessarily erroneous, because the closest 
approximation to truth which is possible 
to man is a synthesis of current opinions, 
which changes as the current opinions 
change. 

But Democracy is a government 
whose leaders are dependent on prevail- 
ing opinions (it is a “responsible” gov- 
ernment); all other forms of government 
are less dependent (less “responsible”). 


Therefore, Democracy is the best 
form of government. 

The minor premise of this syllogism 
is a definition of Democracy in terms of 
“responsibility” to the people. Since 
Aristotle, political scientists have com- 
monly accepted such a definition. But 
the major premise is a dogma about 
the relativity of truth and of morality 
which either requires proof, or is self- 
evident. Mr. Spitz does not prove it, 
any more than previous authors. It is 
not self-evident; long ago scholastic 
philosophers showed that relativism is a 
self-contradictory theory. 

Mr. Spitz has really begged the whole 
question. The real problem about gov- 
ernment is to find institutions which 
under given circumstances will best 
realize certain unchanging values 
which are fixed by the permanency of 
human nature. Classical thinkers com- 
monly have taught that democracy has 
the merit of permiting those who serve 
such a true standard to follow it and to 
gain general adherence to it. But they 
have also held that given such a gen- 
eral allegiance to a common and true 
standard, there are other forms of gov- 
errment than democracy which may be 
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more effective in realizing and conserv- 
ing that standard. They have taught 
that it is the responsibility of all to seek 
and accept such a standard and to secure 
and preserve political institutions which 
are conformed to it. 

But if with Mr. Spitz we reject this 
responsibility of seeking permanent 
truth and consequently of seeking ways 
and means of making political life con- 
form with that truth under circum- 
stances which vary beyond our control, 
this whole problem disappears. Political 
science is reduced to a simple alterna- 
tive. There are only two forms of gov- 
ernment, democracy which is good be- 
cause it leaves us free to choose ever- 
changing values, and non-democratic 
governments which are all bad because 
they conserve a fixed standard which is 
necessarily false just because it is fixed. 
The political realities of our time do 
not seem to have made the author 
realize that democracies without stand- 
ards have a fatal tendency to turn into 
tyrannies with the worst possible stand- 
ards. 

This book by its moral relativism 
turns its back on Catholic teaching in its 
very principles. Consequently its argu- 
ments, based on such principles, will be 
of no service to a Catholic. 


Japanese Evacuation 


AMERICANS BETRAYED, by Morton Grod- 
zins. University of Chicago. 445 pp. 
$5.00. 

Reviweed by John F. Rabe 


When the Army command allows 
regional pressure groups motivated by 
prejudice, economic advantage, and 
racism to point out a “military necessity” 
and the justice, legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments of the federal 
government unreasoningly submit to the 
same undefined “military necessity”, 
then we have American anarchy, our 
counterpart, in effect, to totalitarianism. 
In such wise did American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry become Americans be- 
trayed by the authorization and approval 
of mass evacuation from the west coast 


in the spring following Pearl Harbor. 


Here is a scholarly investigation of 
facts, documented and interpreted, seek- 
ing to explain why and how evacuation 
became national policy. Beyond that it is 
an alarming and challenging book, 
demonstrating the weakness of civil 
liberties groups and revealing the prob- 





lems of a national precedent which bases 
discrimination upon race. 


Its full force of facts and logic is dis- 
arming to the prejudiced; and though 
not legalistic nor moralistic in argumen- 
tation, the book is a stepping stone to- 
ward a Christian outlook on races and 
minorities, an antechamber for the mind 
that must be dusted of unreasonable 
slogans and prejudice by seeing those 
same or similar slogans shown up in an 
air-tight case. Its unwritten chapter will 
be America’s effort in reinstating the 
Japanese and undoing a precedent be- 
fore the occasion for repetition arises. 


American Development 
Since 1900 Surveyed 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN AMERICAN 
Civitization, by Dixon Wector, F. 
O: Matthieson, et al. Introduction by 
Robert E. Spiller. University of Penn- 
sy.vania. 176 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. John P. Kleinz 


This volume is a worthwhile attempt to 
survey the development since 1900 of 
American social institutions, literature, 
science, philosophy, and religion. It re- 
prints five lectures, of varying length 
and worth, delivered last year as the 
Benjamin Franklin Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Five scholars 
try to define American civilization and 
its contemporary significance as it is re 
flected in their own fields of study. 


To this reviewer the best contribu- 
tions are those of Brand Blanshard, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Yale, and George 
F. Thomas, Professor of Religion at 
Princeton. Dr. Blanshard, who leans 
to idealism himself, surveys the con- 
tributions of various philosophical 
systems—idealism, naturalism, behavior- 
ism pragmatism and John Dewey, Real- 
ist, and the latest aberration, logical posi- 
tivism. His summaries are informative 
and his criticisms balanced; he says 
nothing, however, of the Neo-scholastic 
revival in this country. 


Dr. Thomas seems to write from the 
viewpoint of liberal Protestantism in his 
lecture, “New Forms for Old Faith.” 
Competently he outlines the doctrines of 
liberalism, fundamentalism, and human- 
ism. And, although he admits a meager 
knowledge of Catholicism, he does at- 
tempt a ten page analysis of modern 
Catholic thought, based on the writings 
of Maritain, Gilson, and Dawson. His 
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pages on the Church are fair-minded 
and do show some appreciation of the 
logic of the Catholic position, especially 
on the relation of Church and State. 

The publication of these lectures in 
an attractive format is a service to 
American scholarship. ‘They are not too 
dificult to read and provide a useful 
survey of current opinion in our univer- 
sities. 


Fascinating Story of 
Nature in the Jungle 


Hich Juncie, by William Beebe. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 379 pp. $4.50 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


High Jungle opens up an entire new 
world to the reader. He will find himself 
looking about at the wonders of nature 
with awakened interest—watching a 
spider spin a web, a moth fluttering 
against a screen, a bird hopping about 
the lawn. 

William Beebe, the famous naturalist, 
with several of his contemporaries spent 
the winters of 1945-1948 in the Vene- 
zuelan Andes studying the flora and 
fauna of that tropical paradise. Their 
headquarters. was a_ half-completed 
castle, Rancho Grande, which was be- 
ing built for President Gomez at the 
time of his death. The castle is situated 
in the heart of the high mountainous 
jungle, which is quite different from the 
swampy, humid jungle of the lowlands. 
High Jungle describes with zest and 
excitement the story of the naturalists’ 
research and adventures in South 
America. 

The entire family will enjoy every 
chapter of this enchanting book, as well 
as the 49 beautiful photographs. It is a 
book that can be read aloud, studied, 
and discussed endlessly. Parents will be 
surprised to discover that the radio 
thrillers lose their allure while High 
Jungle is on the family reading program. 


Russian Refugee Stories 


TurtEEN Wuo FLep, edited by Louis 
Fischer. Harper. 244 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by W. B. Mahoney, O.P. 


This is an interesting book, though not 
a vitally important one. It offers the 
Personal accounts of thirteen former 
Soviet citizens who have relinquished 
Soviet citizenship for the problematical 
security of the DP. The conclusion to 
which practically every one of the thir- 
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teen has come is that no matter how 


difficult life may be in the West (Ger- 


many, in most instances) it certainly can 


be no worse than existence under the 
Soviet regime. The stories are simply 
told, for the most part, and follow more 
or less the pattern to be expected; early 
enthusiasm for the forward march of 
the revolution and the regime; later dis- 
illusionment as a result of personal con- 
flict with the bureaucratic tyranny; fear 
and hatred at the loss of friends or rela- 
tives; the final decision to break out. 

‘It has been noted that this is not a 
vitally important book. It adds cases in 
substantiation of the condemnation of 
the present regime in Russia, but dis- 
closes nothing new. One feels that the 
editor would have done better to pre- 
sent the stories unadorned. His intro- 
ductory and concluding comments are 
well-intentioned but somewhat fuzzy- 
minded. Admittedly, he is not present- 
ing a profound political and social trea- 
tise, but even in a popular presentation 
his conclusions are somewhat naive. He 
misses the point of a basis for the rights 
of man which must underlie any just 
system of government. 


Antarctic Expedition 


Stronc Men Souru, by William J. 
Menster. Bruce. 206 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Finbarr Buckley, C.S.C. 


Strong Men South deals with the 
Fourth Byrd Antarctic Expedition, an 
exploration of the frozen continent that 
covers the South Pole. The story is 
vividly told by the Catholic chaplain, 
Rev. William J. Menster, U.S.N.R., 
who ministered to the spiritual needs of 
the officers and men of the expedition. 

The expedition comprised thirteen 
ships carrying 4,000 men. A thrilling 
adventure, and the next best thing to 
participating is to read this most inter- 
esting report of the day to-day advance 
toward Little America, a small portion of 
Antarctica, the white continent, the con- 
tinent of even more mystery than Africa, 
the dark one. 

Father Menster’s words at the dedica- 
tion sum up admirably the purpose of 
such an expedition: “O Almighty and 
Eternal God . . . Thy humble servants 
offer Thee for the first time from this 
continent, public adoration, praise and 
thanks. We are inspired by its vastness 
and whiteness to thoughts of our in- 
significance and unworthiness. 


While scientists estimate how many 
thousands or millions of years ago Thou 
didst create this land, we thank Thee 
for the privilege that is ours today, of 
consecrating it to Thy service.” 


Post-War Foreign Policy 


Last Catt For Common Sense, by 
James P. Warburg. Harcourt, Brace. 
319 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. Ryan Beiser 


Mr. Warburg offers an indictment of 
the United States’ post-war foreign 
policy. He contends that this policy has 
been based on incorrect assumptions 
from the first and has become progres- 
sively worse. 

The author correctly points out that 
another war would be disastrous for the 
whole world. However, he is too gullible 
in his assumption that Russia really 
wants peace. He is generous with the 
“whitewash” in his treatment of Russia. 
His chapter on “free” Czechoslovakia is 
rather pathetic in light of recent events. 
He cannot be excused for contending 
that Russian Communism is simply a 
matter of economics. 
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French Parish Revives 
Influence of Church 


REVOLUTION IN A City Parisu, by 
Abbe G. Michonneau. Blackfriars. 
189 pp. 


Reviewed by Rev. Daniel Cantwell 


Three years ago in Orate Fratres Father 
H. A. Reinhold was writing about Abbe 
Michonneau’s book when it first ap- 
peared in French. As he said then, re- 
viewing the book is an almost impossible 
task. Whole chapters would have to be 
quoted. 

Since then we have all been reading 
that illustrious series of books describ- 
ing the revolution going on within the 
body of Christendom in Europe, espe- 
cially in France. The “old” Church was 
manifesting the New Life in new ways 
to meet the demands of the twentieth 
century—and she was appearing more 
radiant than ever. 

They were great books—each of them. 
I mean: France Alive, Priest-Workman 
in Germany, The Priest and the Prole- 
teriat, and France Pagan? But in my 
judgment Michonneau’s book, that has 
at last come to us in English, is the 
greatest of all of them. 

The importance of Revolution in a 
City Parish might be indicated by the 
fact that both Cardinal Suhard of Paris 
and Archbishop Cushing have con- 
tributed introductions to it. Or that a 
priest I know seriously contemplated 


the expense of giving a copy of it to” 


every member of a recent ordination 


class in the Middle West. 


+ *x * 


‘The real importance of this book 
springs from its contribution to the in- 
dispensable task of restoring the parish 
to its vital role in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The parish is the basic cell of 
the Christian community. Even far- 
reaching reforms must somehow be 
rooted in the parish and its life. That 
is where Christians are formed, where 
Life is retained for all within its borders. 
That is where the Catholic sense and 
the spirit of community begins to grow. 

Still, dozens of parish priests that I 
know are seriously disturbed by what 
they see. In a general way they know 
that our parishes are not really com- 
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munities and that they are not giving 
the world courageous and apostolic 
Christians. We are indebted to Michon- 
neau because he has started us well on 
the way to finding some answers. 

Michonneau took his own parish and 
subjected it to careful scrutiny, weighed 
old methods courageously, discarded 
useless and outworn ones. He had a 
territory to conquer. It could not be done 
hit or miss, or by wishful thinking. It 
had to be planned. The priests of the 
parish formed a team. They studied. 
They prayed. They worked. 

What they observed and what they 
did cannot, of course, be generalized. 
But a great deal of what is true of 
parish life in France is true of parish life 
in the United States. And probably 
many of the things they did will, with 
modification, have to be repeated here, 
if we are to have living parishes. 

* * * 

We, too, have the idea that the parish 
is a closed circle of a few faithful souls. 
The few, not the many, get the bulk of 
our attention. Archbishop Cushing in 
the introduction was at pains to point 
out that this was true of us: 

“In the Protestant world of today the 
term ‘parish’ signifies much the same to 
the Catholic as it does to the Baptist or 
Methodist. The parish is a sort of 
spiritual club, the membership of which 
is composed of chosen adherents within 
a given area, who live their lives to- 
gether and ignore all the other inhabi- 
tants of the area.” 

We, too, are satisfied to be surrounded 
by a lifeless silent congregation at our 
parish masses. And our liturgy is never 
tied up with life at Continental Can 
or Montgomery Ward's. 

We, too, are responsible that millions 
of American people, Catholics among 
them, believe that religion is nothing 
but a business affair, that priests are 
after money, that religion is a racket. 

We, too, have a clerical culture that 
often makes us aloof from the problems 
of working people even when we are 
the sons of working men ourselves. 


We, too, have strange ideas about the 
Apostolate. Spiritual directors of dio- 
cesan seminaries and retreat masters to 
diocesan priests could read and re-read 
Michonneau’s chapter on the “Equip- 














ment of Modern Apostles.” So much 
effort is given to warning us about kk 
ing too apostolic, as though that were; 


problem. F 
Michonneau rightly points out tha 
“those who agree that the apostolat 
demands deep spirituality should aly 
see that the apostolate itself can v 
mote and sustain the spiritual life’ T 
This is crucial in the formation of sen; | 
narians and priests, and in their form " 
tion of lay apostles. Of course, aj be 
apostles, lay and clerical, would have t of 


understand that Michonneau does n 
stretch the word “apostolate” to inclué ck 
running bingos, carnivals, and _ trad th 
teams. 
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Essays Present Doctrine de 
Of Spiritual Leader : 
Assot Marmion, AN Iris Trisuni C 
edited by the Monks of Glenstlfi% ey 
Newman. 140 pp. $2.75. m 
Reviewed by Edwin G. Kaisofm ™ 
C.PP.S. z 
For the twenty-fifth anniversary of th ap 
death of Abbot Marmion, the monks df an 
Glenstal in Ireland offer the tendaf m 


tribute of this beautiful symposium. lig of 
is a series of thirteen essays beginning co 
with a delightful presentation of rem M 
niscences, to which is added an extrai™ fo 
from Marmion’s own Christ, the [ded 


of the Priest, soon to be published T' 


Spiritual writers of the most diverse so 
ligious orders present a many-sided pig C: 
ture of the doctrine of the great Benedicofi mi 
tine spiritual leader in the light of com Sa 
parison with other spiritual guides, a ap 
varied as Augustine and Father Leen. : 

e 


Though the essays are uniformly @ 
cellent and all deeply appreciative, thi 
reviewer liked especially ‘Marmion! ho 
Place in the History of Spirituality’. Th 
writer, Dom Bernard Capelle, finds th 
leading motives of Marmion’s doctringl Si 
to be: Christ and our divine adoption W 
“It would be difficult to find anothe 
who had given the mystery such } 
eminence, making it as he does, ti 
beginning and end of the spiritual li 
And with Dom Marmion it is nots 
much a theory or a system, as a livia 
truth that acts directly on the soul.” 

Throughout the book there is much 
delight and encourage both spirit 
directors and seekers after Christian pt 
fection. 
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Eliminating Routine in 
Reception of Sacraments 


For BeTreR on FoR Worst, by Ferdi- 
nand Valentine, O. P. Blackfriars. 


101 pp. 
Reviewed by Caroline Holland 


While this is the fourth volume in the 
Theophila Correspondence, it can be 
read independently with profit. In spite 
of the title, less than one quarter of the 
book deals directly with the Sacrament 
of Matrimony, most of the book being 
occupied with Penance and Holy Eu- 
charist. This is no routine treatment of 
the two Sacraments; it is a discussion of 
ways of eliminating routine in our re- 
ception. Father Valentine makes us un- 
derstand that these Sacraments are not 
for us only as individuals, but as mem- 
bers of a society, the Living Body of 
Christ. For example: “By correcting 
even one sinful habit we are not only 
making our own peace with God, but 
are restoring the order of divine wisdom 
in the world; we are in very truth peace- 
makers. Penance thus becomes truly 
apostolic—the means of re-discovering 
and re-establishing God’s order from the 
motive of charity.” Out of the discussion 
of the two Sacraments and the Mass, a 
consideration of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony follows, detailing the bases 
for true Christian marriage. 

The book’s slimness belies its value. 
There is much in small space. We grow 
so accustomed to the richness of our 
Catholic life that there is danger we 
may slip into routine reception of the 
Sacraments, while we complain of their 
apparent lack of effect in our lives. 
Father Valentine shows the way to un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
Sacraments and gives concrete sugges- 
tions to guide us in preparing for their 
reception. 


Study of Holy Land 


Wuar Jesus SAw FROM THE Cross, by 
A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. Clonmore & 
Reynolds. 182 pp. 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


This spiritual book marks an endeavor to 
do for the reader what years in the Holy 
Land did for the author, Pere Sertill- 
anges. Through the medium of a de- 
scriptive narrative, he would transmit 
to the reader the background. of topo- 
graphical, ethnical and historical knowl- 
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edge that is so helpful in an intelligent 
reading of the Gospels. 

The author visualizes the Holy City 
as it appeared to Christ on His Cross. 
He describes these places as they were 
in that day not neglecting to point out 
their spiritual implications to Christ. 
The Gospel data is clothed with the 
local color of that day’s life, spirit, 
custom, practice and in this way back- 
ground is given for the understanding 
of these Gospel narratives. One might 
be tempted to classify this book as a 
study were it not for the fact that it is 
primarily a devotional book. 


This book is remarkably well writ- , 


ten. The style bears the mark of the 
orator; the contents witness to the 
scholar. The name of the translator is 
not given but the work is well done. 


Beautiful Explanation 
Of Mary’s Maternal Love 


Our Lapy in Our Lire, by M. V. 
Bernadot, O.P. Translated by Mary 
Ryan. Newman. 159 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


Pere Bernadot, in this work, gives us a 
rich and beautiful explanation of Mary's 
maternal love and its manifold deeds. 
His purpose is to show that, as she gave 
birth and life to Jesus and shared His 
mission to the very end, she engenders 
the Christlife in us, gives it growth 
through the sacraments, meritorious acts, 
and prayers, defends it from the dangers 
that beset it, and leads it on to its 
destined perfection. All this she can 
and does do because she merited with 
Christ, by her whole gracious life of 
conformity and especially by sharing in 
His passion, the graces of redemption. 
Mary's intimate share in Christ's life 
and in the mission of the Holy Spirit 
continues now as certainly as when she 
stood at the foot of the cross, and when 
at the Annunciation she was over- 
shadowed by the same Spirit of Love. 
How can we wish to do otherwise than 
to “live through Mary” in a companion- 
ship of love? 

From his wealth: of wisdom, Pere 
Bernadot gives much inspiring material 
on the Christian life. This is not only 
an encomium of Mary. Rather, by show- 
ing us what the pertection of life may 
be, it shows us the indispensable ma- 
ternal part Mary plays in leading us 
toward it. Careful theological distinc- 


Guide Book for Souls 
On Road to Perfection 


Tue Mysticat Evo.urTion in THE De- 
VELOPMENT AND VITALITY OF THE 
Cuurcu (vol. 1), by John G. Arin- 
tero, O.P. Translated by Jordan 
Aumann, O.P. Herder. 358 pp. $4.50 


Reviewed by V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 


Many folk die patiently, but he who is 
perfect continues to live patiently, when 
he would be pleased to die. This is the 
way the Apostle Paul endured life, 
in patient conformity to the will of 
God. 

But unless the soul truly desires the 


happy day of dissoluation and absorp- 


tion in Christ, it does not possess per- . 


fect charity. A soul inflamed with the 
fire of divine love cannot help but yearn 
for the possession of God, and it will 
even be necessary for him to. mitigate 
the ardor of those desires. This is 
Thomistic teaching. This is one of the 
many helpful thoughts which Father 
Arintero has written on the subject of 
striving for holiness. 


His long experience as a director of 
souls, his extensive learning and his own 
personal sanctity make this a competent 
guide book for souls on the road to per- 
fection. Every page is redolent of 
Thomistic doctrine, giving evidence of 
the sublime and practical character of 
Father Arintero’s studies. His theologi- 
cal acumen makes the work easy to read 
for the man-in-the street. 


The work is the culmination of a.vast 
amount of study and meditation. Only 
a theological genius could have mar- 
shalled adequately the principles of 
progress in holiness and the actual in- 
stances of individuals’ observance of 
the means of perfection which make 
this a most readable book even for teen- 
agers. Best of all the author lived this 
life and since his death in 1928, the 
flowers of sanctity have sprung from the 
heart-loom of his grave and have filled 
the world with the goodly fragrance of 
the Christlife which he had braided 
deeply into the fibers of his being. 





tions give the whole a lofty but bal- 
anced tone. Many quotations from Bos- 
suet, Cardinal de Berulle, Blessed An- 
gela of Foligno, St. Gertrude, and other 
notable lovers of Mary, add a further 
eloquence to this work. 
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Religious Biography 


Sue Wuo Livep Her Name, by Marie © 


Rene-Bazin. Newman. 209 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, 

O.P. 
“To pray, suffer, labour for the Souls in 
Purgatory” is the motto of the Helpers 
of the Holy Souls, the Society founded 
by Eugenie Marie Joseph Smet who was 
born at Lille on the 25th of March, 
1825, and who died Tuesday in Septua- 
gesima week, 1871, during the armistice 
following the bombardment of the city 
of Paris. This great woman took the 
religious name Mary of Providence and 
as her biographer asserts lived it out 
truly. 

Nearly sixty houses of the Society are 
scattered over the globe in a dozen dif- 
ferent countries. The catholicity of the 
work is perhaps unconsciously revealed 
in the fact that the author, a member of 
the Society, herself a daughter of the 
great Frenchman Rene-Bazin signs her 
book from Edinburgh. This volume is 
unusual particularly because it is re- 
plete with simple, candid and revealing 
details that afford the reader a glimpse 
into the community treasures that the 
members have assembled in their ar- 
chives in the generations that have 
passed since the death of the Foundress. 
Later biographers will doubtless con- 
centrate on some one aspect of the life 
of Mary of Providence; certainly this 
book will be respected as a generous and 
authoritative source. 

Here and there in the biography there 
are flashes of spiritual insight, gentle 
touches of humor, and keen appreciation 
of human character that will enhance 
the value of the book in the eyes of all 
its readers especially in those who are 
themselves the members of religious 
orders or congregations. 


For Spiritual Reading 


Tue Interior Lire, edited by Rev. 
Joseph Tissot. Translated by W. H. 
Mitchell. Newman. 292 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


We do not know who actually wrote 
The Interior Life. The book was edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Tissot, Superior 
General of the Missionaries of St. 
Francis of Sales. Since his editing seems 
to have been far-reaching, the work is 
usually listed under his name. W. H. 
Mitchell’s translation from the French 
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original was first published in 1913. The 
present edition put out by the Newman 
Press is a simple reprint of the earlier 
edition. It bears the original imprimatur, 
but has a new and more readable format. 

The Interior Life is a book of asceti- 
cism. In simple but telling language it 
outlines the end, the way, and the 
means of supernatural life. Its message 
is basic. It simplifies the interior life, 
reducing it to its fundamental principle 
in a way that all can understand and 
appreciate. This book is warmly recom- 
mended for individual spiritual reading. 
Thanks are due the Newman Press for 


- making this work once more available. 


Consecration of Hours 


Tue Day wits Jesus anp Mary, by the 
Dominican Sisters, Great Bend, 


Kansas. Bruce. 143 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 
The key idea of this book is the division 


of the day, not into the traditional 
liturgical hours, but into a succession of 
hours, each one being consecrated to 
some mystery of the rosary. No casual 
reader lay or religious could doubt the 
earnest piety of the authors as he 
thumbs the pages, even if the book 
makes no special appeal to him. The 
foreword by Father V. F. Kienberger, 
O.P., stresses the importance of union 
with God in the midst of activity which 
is, of course, what the Sisters hoped to 
encourage by these “notes gathered from 
approved sources for the spiritual con- 
sideration of Sisters.” 


Mary’s Role as Leader 


Tue Presence oF Mary, by Francis 
Charmot, S.J. Translated by Sister 
Mary Agnese. Fides. 164 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Loyola 


Every organized or organizing group, 
whether it be social, political, educa- 
tional or religious yields to the influence 
of its leader. It was in response to many 
requests from Catholic Actionists for an 
explanation of the role their leader, 
Mary, played in their work that this 
k was written. 

The author begins at the beginning, 
that first Penticost Sunday when the 
first Christian Assembly, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, and blessed by Mary’s pres- 
ence, bequeathed to all future genera- 





tions a workable plan for spreading the 
Kingdom of Christ. Father Charmots 
eight Marital Beatitudes outline the 
preparation, agenda, motives and_posg- 
ble results of concentrated efforts tg 
blend what Christ has done for map. 
kind with what mankind can do fy 
Christ. Cramming of so much into q 
few pages, hinting at rather than de 
veloping, makes the work sketchy and 
disorganized; but the reader is wel 
compensated for his dizzy rambling 
through this labyrinth of Divine Truths 





Books That Will Not Die 
(Continued from page 47.) 


Dying of thirst, he came upon a town 
that drifted like an illusion out of the 
emptiness. At the edge of town a gil 
greeted him, “Ave Maria Purissima’. 
The town was well named Agu 
Secreta, Hidden Water. Clear, softly 
gleaming, full of life, the name of Mary 
runs through this book. Out of France 
and in the rusty desert, the heart of the 
Bishop and the heart of the Mexican 


meet and bow before the name of Mary. 


This is a book which should not die 
and which will not die. It is a true work 
of art, beautiful and ennobling. Mis 
Cather combines acute observation with 
a rich, though chaste and subtle power 
of expression. Integral with the whole 
yet like separate blossoms in a bouquet 
are fine-wraught descriptions; a flash o 
yellow mimosa conjuring France 10 
memory, the face of Martinez, the gold 
en Pueblo and its silent men, Shiprock 
on the desert. 

The story she tells is fascinating and 
gripping; its land and its people haunt 
the memory. To our day of despait, 
frustration, abandonment she opposts 
courage, moral fibre, stern subjection to 
a pattern leading to peace and joy. Her 
people are as real and true as those of 
Chaucer. In her work nothing is prettt 
fied yet much is beautiful. This book is 
one that is not easily put down. And 
there are parts in it you will want 
read again and again, that you will hope 
to remember. You will always put tt 
away with the thought of coming back 


to it again. 





One should never tell a lie, even? 


kind lie to hide pitiful truths. 


—Sigrid Undset quoted 
in The Next Thing 
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Scholarly Examination of 
Historical Interpretation 


FarrH AND History, by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Scribner’s. 257 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Ambrose, 
B.V.M. 


Reinhold Niebuhr in his: Faith and 
History places in juxtaposition the three 
major concepts of historical interpreta- 
tion, the classical, the modern and the 
Christian. The study offers a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the problem of relation- 
ships of faith and historiography. Con- 
cisely the author states his problem: 


“Western culture embodies three ap- 
proaches toward the vexing problem of 
the nature of human history: (1) the 
approach of Greek classicism which 
equated history with the world of na- 
ture and sought emancipation of man’s 
changeless reason from the world of 
change; (2) the Biblio-Christian ap- 
proach which found man’s historic exist- 
ence both meaningful and mysterious 
and which regarded the freedom of man 
which distinguished history from nature, 
as the source of evil as well as good; (3) 
the modern approach which regarded 
historical development of man’s power 
and freedom as the solution for every 
human perplexity and as a way of 
emancipation from every human evil. 
These three approaches have ‘a signifi- 
cant relationship to each other which 
must be examined carefully if we would 
understand the predicament of modern 
culture.” 


Faith and History is devoted to this 
examination and its ultimate conclu- 
sions. Dr. Niebuhr, after weighing in 
the balance, critically and penetratingly, 
the three interpretations, reaches the 
conclusion that the historical develop- 
ment of human freedom and power is no 
guarantee of moral progress. 


The Christian concept, asserts Dr. 
Niebuhr “looks forward to a final judg- 
ment and a general resurrection which 
are at once both the fulfilment and the 
end of history.” By this position Dr. 
Niebuhr takes his place in the ranks 
with Augustine, Otto of Freising, Bede 
and other Christian historians of the 
centuries who found in the framework 


of faith and theology, the key to the 
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baffling questions which have harassed 
the minds of men of all ages. 


Faith and History is obviously a book 
for the scholar, the historian, the philoso- 
pher and the theologian who are inter- 
ested in the philosophy of historical 
thought. Throughout its pages are mani- 
fold evidences of the broad scholarship; 
the fair, constructive analysis; the ob- 
jective, intellectual honesty of purpose, 
and the humility of mind of its author. 


Lack of Proportion 
Mars Historical Work 


THe Catuoric. REFORMATION, by 
Pierre Janelle. Bruce. 397 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Reginald M. Coffey, 
O.P. 


The title of this book is altogether mis- 
leading. The author should have titled 
it The Jesuits and the Catholic Reforma- 
tion and then the reader would have a 
better idea of what to expect when he 
opened the book, which, after all, is the 
only reason why books have titles. Also, 
under the title which I have suggested 
above, the book would be considered a 
much better piece of work; for the 
author, in spite of the inapt title which 
he gave his book, is preoccupied with 
the Jesuit contribution to the success of 
the Catholic reformation, and, were it 
not for the title, I would say frankly 
preoccupied. No one can deny the out- 
standing role played by the Society in 
the Catholic reformation (and this re- 
viewer would be the last to dare deny 
it) so there is no reason why the writer 
could not present his book to the world 
under its true title. As the account of 
the Jesuit contribution to that crucial 
period of the world’s history, the book 
is, with certain reservations, a fair-to- 
middling work; as a history of the 
Catholic reformation as a whole, it is 
poor. For the Jesuits, in spite of Mr. 
Janelle’s conviction to the contrary, 
while they took a leading or even the 
chief part, were not the whole Catholic 
reform movement. 

Mr. Janelle is steeped in Jesuit his- 
tory; his knowledge of Church history 
in general, and particularly of the his- 
tories of the mendicant orders is, to put 
it mildly, inadequate. And, in spite of 


the surface show of erudition in his 
book, Mr. Janelle is not a good historian. 

The book is replete with errors, his- 
torical and otherwise, but lack of space 
prevents their citation here. There is 
much loose writing indicative of the 
author’s loose thinking. It appears, on 
the whole, that Mr. Janelle bit off a 


great deal more than he could chew. 


Reliable and Readable 
History of Early Church 


THe History oF THE PRIMITIVE 
Cuurcu (2 vols.), by Jules Lebreton, 
S.J., and Jacques Zeiller. Translated 
by Rev. Ernest C. Messenger. Mac- 
millan. 1235 pp. $16.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. G. J. Undreiner 


Appearing as four volumes in England 
from 1942 to 1947 and now in an 
American edition of two volumes, this 
work constitutes the launching of a 
gigantic project, for the French original, 
which began publication in 1934, is 
planned in twenty-four volumes. Upon 
completion, this will represent the most 
comprehensive history of the Catholic 
Church ever published in English. 

The present volumes, divided into 
four books with a total of thirty-five 
chapters, cover the first three centuries, 
closing with the cessation of the persecu- 
tions in 311. Book One is an expansion 
of the New Testament, while almost 
half of Book Two is devoted to the 
Church Fathers of the first two cen- 
turies. Christian life, the spread of 
Christianity, the persecutions, ecclesi- 
astical organization, martyrdom, the cata- 
combs and their art are other topics 
treated. Books Three and Four (volume 
two) cover the Third Century. More 
than one-third of these two books is 
given to the Church Fathers. Other 
items treated are Gnosticism and Mon- 
tanism and the Catholic reaction, the 
Church and the Roman State, Man- 
ichaeism, the Roman See, and the extent 
of the Christian conquest. 

A 36-page index, which is lacking in 
the original, renders the work extremely 
serviceable. The documentation is truly 
abundant and specific. Generous biblio- 
graphical references are given at the 
head of each chapter. 

The established reputation of the two 
authors and the translator is sufhcient 
guarantee for the high scientific char- 
acter of the work and the reliability and 
readability of the translation. 
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Continental Congress 


Tue Viotent Men, by Cornelia Meigs. 
Macmillan. $4.00. 


Reviewed by John P. Long 


This is a concise, scholarly story of the 
fateful years in American history, from 
the spring of 1774 to July 4th 1776, 
when the Continental Congress debated 
on complete independence or reform 
within the companionship of the British 
commonwealth. Benjamin Franklin, 
who listened to the great debates in Lon- 
don defending and attacking American 
liberties, and who later was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention, 
wrote: “When you assemble a number 
of men to have the advantage of their 
joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble 
with those men all their prejudices, 
their passions, their errors of opinion, 
their local interests and their selfish 
views.” Briefly, this is the history of 
those men and the factions they repre- 
sented: John Adams, the violent, for in- 
dependence; John Dickinson, the con- 
ciliator, for peace. 

The story is readable, well docu- 
mented, accurate. It should afford keen 
pleasure to the student of American 
history. Too often we have forgotten 
the original, gem-like resolution of June 
7, 1776: “That these United Colonies 
are and of right ought to be, free and 
Independent States.” 


History of Judaism 


Story Wirnout Enp, by Soloman 
Landman and Benjamin Efron. Holt. 
279 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M. Cap. 


According to its jacket this book is sub- 
titled “An Informal History of the Jew- 
ish People.” Half of the book deals 
with that part of Jewish history covered 
by the Bible, from Abraham to the fall 
of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. The latter 
half traces Judaism down through the 
Middle Ages and into modern times. 
There is a final chapter on the three 
major communities of Jews at the pres- 
ent time: in the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and the state of Israel. A 
short glossary and index completes the 
book. 

In the huge section dealing with 
biblical history, the Bible comes off sec- 
ond best. The authors discount the 
miraculous in Jewish history, believe 
that Judaism was a progression from 
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polytheism to monotheism, and explain 
everything in the light of the Well- 
hausian Theory. The: New Testament 
fares worse. One example: “The an- 
tagonism (between Jews and Chris- 
tians) grew to such a pitch that Chris- 
tian religious tracts, such as the ‘Gospel 
according to John’ which was written 
about two generations after Jesus, placed 
the entire blame for the crucifixion of 
Jesus upon the Jews.” 

It is the same with the rest of the 
book. When the authors come to their 
final chapter, they thump the tub for 
Zionism under the Russian regime. A 
rosy picture is painted of Jewish life in 
Soviet Biro-Bidjan, a picture strangely 
out of harmony with accounts given by 
experienced Jewish writers in recent 
years. 

The main fault with this book, as a 
history, is that it is badly biased and 
consistently unreliable. The book is a 
disservice to Judaism. 


Early American Catholic 


WittuM Gaston, Caro.inian, by J. 
Herman Schauinger. Bruce. 242 pp. 
$3.25. 


Reviewed by Finbarr Buckley, C.S.C. 


During the first half century of our re- 
public, William Gaston of North Caro- 
lina, lawyer and statesman, is considered 
to have been the outstanding Catholic 
layman. 

He was the first student to register 
at the opening of Georgetown College, 
Maryland, in 1789. His first contribu- 
tion to American literature was an essay 
concerning the then all-too-prevalent 
practice of dueling. The judicial code 
of his native state and of the nation 
benefited much by the decisions handed 
down during Gaston’s tenure as supreme 
court justice of North Carolina. He 
fought strenuously for the human rights 
of the slave and for the human and 
civil rights of the freed negro. 

Frequently we meet with a biography 
which does not give credit to its source 
or sources. The life of William Gaston 
exemplifies the other extreme. It is 
over-annotated and the tabulation of its 
documentary sources overwhelms the 
text. In a word, the book is dull for 
being too legalistic. To the student, 
however, seriously concerned about 
early American history, the volume is 
invaluable and for that reason must be 


highly commended. 





Textbook for Ambitious 


Four Favourites, by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. Longmans, Green. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Clare Powers 


In Four Favourites Mr. Lewis has run 
the fine-tooth comb of arduous research 
Cas a quick look at the bibliography 
will attest) through the crown-swaying 
careers of Pompadour, Melbourne, 
Godoy and Potemkin to produce what 
the dust jacket terms “studies in personal 
magnetism.” 

Sallying forth with the provocative 
idea that the profession of favorite in- 
volves certain prerequisites, both of per 
sonality and methods, making it worthy 
of analysis, Mr. Lewis arouses the read- 
er’s curiosity by a prefatory avowal to 
produce from such analysis “a textbook 
for the ambitious.” 


Unfortunately, so far as his subject is 
concerned, Mr. Lewis seems to have 
learned precious little from history, for 
the results of his labor are 232 pages of 
cluttered prose reweaving the social and 
political fabric of the times of Louis XV, 
Victoria, Carlos IV and Catherine the 
Great, building up a case for the shrewd- 
ness of each and then lamely ascribing 
to the chosen ones a certain “charm’ 
seldom rendered explicit by the author. 

All in all, an interesting idea, if only 
it had held water. In the final analysis, 
Four Favourites, contrary to its authors 
intentions, serves merely to prove what 
we knew all along—that, when it comes 
to favorites, one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. 


The Wisdom Of Catholicism 
(Continued from page 39.) 


the editor’s philosophical background 
has not somewhat limited his selective 
range. Possibly, this seeming limitation 
may come from the necessity of making 
the wisdom of Catholicism apparent to 
the general reader in the more concrete 
literary forms. 

All in all, The Wisdom of Catholic 
ism is an inspiring challenge. The pages 
are the fresh breath of a second spring 
the Christian heritage is here to observe 
The spiritual fire of Pentecost burns i 
each of the selections. The Catholic zeal 
of the editor hands on to all the saving 
power of the wisdom of Catholicism 
Will the promise of the Second Spring 
be realized in the lives of readers of this 
warmly-recommended volume? 
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ARTS AND POETRY 





Scholarly and Illuminating 
Is New Edition of Dante 


Tue Divine Comepy oF Dante 
Auicuiert (3 vols.), with translation 
and comment by John D. Sinclair. 


Oxford. $15.00. 
Reviewed by Msgr. I. ]. Semper 


This three-volume work presents the 
original Italian text of the Divine 
Comedy and an English prose transla- 
tion on facing pages, each canto being 
followed by brief explanatory notes and 
also by a commentary that runs to two 
or three pages. The advantage of this 
arrangement is obvious. Sooner or later 
the student of the Divine Comedy will 
come to the Italian version, if for no 
other reason than that proffered by 
Dante himself: “Let everyone know that 
nothing which has the harmony of 
musical connection can be transferred 
from its own tongue into another with- 
out shattering all its sweetness and har- 
mony.” And in mastering the Italian 
text the student will be helped by a 
competent prose translation, such as is 
supplied by Mr. Sinclair. 

However, the distinctive feature of 
this work is the scholarly and illumin- 
ating commentary that follows each 
canto. In his Preface to the third vol- 
ume Mr. Sinclair states that in his in- 
terpretation of the Divine Comedy he 
has been guided by two principles: first, 
that the poet’s illustrations and allusions 
possess value chiefly in their sustained 
relevance to the spiritual interests in- 
volved; and second, that the poem is in 
the main autobiographical. We may 
agree that Dante, the chief poet of man 
as a moral and religious being, never 
chooses his imagery casually or for its 
own sake. It is also true that what we 
know of him from others is as nothing 
as compared with the revelation he has 
made of himself in his own writings. 
In a word, Mr. Sinclair has written a 
highly readable commentary with the 
stress where it belongs—on the spiritual 
meaning of the poem and on the 
spiritual history of the poet. We may 
add that his commentary is also valu- 
able because he quotes freely from 
modern Italian Dantists, who as a rule 
are not available in English. 
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Delicately Fashioned 
And Finely Wrought 


Dr1ALocuE witH AN ANGEL, by Sister 
Mary Jeremy. Devin-Adair. 47 pp. 
$2.00. 

Reviewed by Rev. Kenneth M. Ryan 


The number of Our Lady’s Choir has 
been officially increased by one with 
the publication of Sister Mary Jeremy’s 
excellent volume of poetry. 

This is a first book, but it is not the 
initial appearance of verse over the name 
of the author. Since winning the John 
Billings Fiske award for poetry, her 
works have appeared in such publica- 
tions as The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, College English, The Common- 


weal and others. ° 


Dialogue with an Angel takes its title 
from the first of the 39 poems that make 
up the work. Delicately fashioned, ex- 
pressive, pleasantly imaginative, this title 
poem strikes the keynote of the thought 
content as well as of the lyric quality 
of the many fine spiritual pieces that 
follow. Particularly noteworthy are: 
‘Mother of Fair Love,’ ‘Magdalen’s 
Song,’ the simple, engaging ‘Conversa- 
tions of Pere Lamy,’ the figurative ‘New 
Bethlehem,’ and the symbolic ‘Winter 
Fable.’ Her works in the field of re- 
ligious thought are marked by a simple 
dignity, a gentle familiarity, and a re- 
straint that is an invitation to pleasant 
and profitable reading. 

Not all the poems are of a religious 
nature, however. There are others that 
concern themselves with the traditional 
observations and familiar experiences. 
Some of these are gay and lilting, while 
other reveal a pensive, serious mood. 
All, however, are finely wrought and 
give evidence of a finished style. 


Book of Popular Verse 


One-Horse Farm, by Robert Tristram 
CorFin. Macmillan. 109 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Helen Kane Doucette 


One-Horse Farm is characteristically 
Coffin. The Maine poet's latest book of 
poetry professes the same delight in 
nature and unabashed passion for the 
natural that have come to be a trade- 
mark of Coffin’s verse. Familiar fetishes 


of procreation and plain living are once 
more adored. Occasionally the couplet 
thyme is too pat but a general felicity 
of phrase adds to the sheer sincerity of 
the poet’s pleasure to make his poetry 
genuine. A few symphonic effects 
achieved by the prosody are worthy of a 
Swineburne but of more sense, for 
Coffin is completely coherent, hence, 
perhaps, popular. It is his belief that 
poetry should not only glorify, but also 
reach, the common man. 

Coffin’s knowledge of his scene is de- 
rived from minute observation coupled 
with poetic insight. In urgency and 
simplicity of expression, he is Anglo- 
Saxon, in spite of his having been lik- 
ened to the Roman Virgil in his choice 
of topic. Humor as homely as his re- 
current themes leaks from Coffin’s pen 
as does lovely metaphor and picturesque 
narrative. The poet’s own drawings ac- 


cent the pastoral mood of his book. 


Heartily Recommended 
To All Who Love Books 


Q AntHo.ocy: A SELECTION FROM THE 
ProsE AND VERSE OF Sik ARTHUR 
QuitteR-Coucu, edited by F. Brit- 
tain. Macmillan. 429 pp. $3.00. 


The author of what will probably prove 
to be the standard biography of ‘Q’, here 
helps many to justify the faith that is in 
them as to the excellence of Sir Arthur 
in virtually all fields of writing. This 
anthology also goes far to explain the 
popularity that Quiller Couch had as a 
Cambridge teacher: the popularity 
exemplified by the Cambridge story 
about Housman and his little band of 
twelve or so scholars waiting grumpily 
to use a lecture room regularly occu- 
pied by ‘Q’ and his twelve dozen or 
more auditors. 

All the famous ‘Q’ favorites find place 
in the anthology: “The Famous Ballad 
of the Jubilee Cup’, with the difficulties 
it poses as to just what sport the cup was 
awarded for; ‘A New Ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spens’, surely one of the best 
parodies ever done; and, perhaps most 
useful for our own times, when high 


school and college teachers despair of - 


warning students effectively against the 
kind of writing found in the daily press 
and in government documents and 
speeches, the ever-popular lecture on 
‘Jargon’, from The Art of Writing, a 
book which deserves to be much better 
kngwn and more widely used. There are 
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here, too, some of Sir Arthur’s best lec- 
tures on individual literary figures— 
Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, Walter 
Scott, W. S. Gilbert; and, lest we forget 
that he was a great favorite among fic- 
tion devotees, a selection of short stories 
and chapters from novels. 

This anthology is heartily recom- 
mended to all who love books and their 
writers, and who know good writing 
when they see it. —B.T. 


Poems Make Good Reading 
In Eng§glish or in Latin 


Mep1aevat Latin Lyrics, translated by 


Helen Waddell. Holt. 342 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Virginia Woods Calla- 


han 


This edition of selected texts of Medi- 
aeval Latin lyrics with scholarly and 
truly poetic translations, first printed in 
1929 but long out of print, has unques- 
tionably deserved to be reprinted as a 
refreshing and often amazing reminder 
of the vitality of the singers of that 
period and the operation of tradition in 
their songs. Beginning with certain 
transitional poems like the portrait of 
the Syrian dancing girl in the Vergilian 
Appendix and a number of short poems 
by Petronius Arbiter, Miss Waddell 
leads the way through the paths trod by 
the more famous writers, Paulinus of 
Nola, Prudentius, Venantius Fortu- 
natus, and the anonymous writers of 
the Manuscript of Benedictbeuern. 

As the collection emerges from Miss 
Waddell’s hands it becomes clear that 
no group of lyricists was ever more 
aware of the many facets of natural 
beauty and the poignancy of human 
relationships. Miss Waddell is entirely 
conscious of the special problems of 
translator and selector, and she admits 
with grace that “the greatest things in 
Mediaeval Latin are not here” because 
she “cannot translate them.” 

As delightful recreational reading in 
Latin and in English this volume is 
highly recommended. For the more 
systematic purposes of the classroom it 
is a well annotated and persuasive col- 


. lection offering ample testimony to the 


college student of the humanism of the 


Middle Ages. 





Fiction is not the opposite of facts; it 
relates facts—fundamental facts. 
—Sigrid Undset quoted 
in The Next Thing 
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Excellent Anthology of 
Medieval English Writing 


GieE-Woop, by Margaret Williams. 
Sheed and Ward. 553 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Philippa 
Coogan, B.V.M. 


Teachers and students of English litera- 
ture who have found delight and in- 
spiration in Margaret Williams’ Word- 
Hoard may turn to her Glee-Wood with 
the assurance that they will not be dis- 
appointed. In 550 pages, Mother Wil- 
liams has arranged, correlated, and in- 
terpreted every significant kind of medi- 
eval English writing classifiable under 
the title of her choice. 


Mother Williams selects and orders 
her material with masterly acumen. 
Combining the chronological and the 
typical forms of presentation, she does 
not allow herself to be too strictly 
limited by either method, but moves 
easily in the vast field of medieval writ- 
ings, illustrating in luminous prose and 
with a wealth of examples the essential 
homogeneity of medieval culture. Al- 
though Mother Williams naturally gives 
English vernacular pieces the most 
space in her anthology, she shows that 
she is thoroughly familiar with the Latin 
substratum on which they rest, and 
with contemporary French and Anglo- 
Norman writings as well. 

The scholar might wish that moot 
questions such as the origin and sources 
of courtly love, the authorship of the 
Ancren Riwle, and interpretations of 
The Pearl had been given less sum- 
mary treatment, but he could hardly 
expect that a book so rich in texts and 
comment would have space for detailed 
technical discussions. It might have 
been better, however, if Mother Wil- 
liams had refrained from casting her 
vote in favor of one or another theory 
when space did not permit a full state- 
ment of the evidence. 

Glee-Wood is beautifully printed and 
well illustrated. It gives an excellent 
overview of five centuries of English 
thought and literature. Its bibliography 
is helpful, and its appendices on the 
Middle English language, on English 
prosody, on the Arthurian cycle, on 
Church Latin, and on Piers Plowman 
are valuable, if both teachers and stu- 
dents take due precautions in their use, 
lest they fall into the error of over- 
simplification. 





Scholarly Study of Milton 


Muxton’s SAMSON AND THE CHRISTIAN 
Trapition, by F. Michael Krouse, 
Princeton University. 159 pp. $3.75, 


Reviewed by Rev. Thomas J. Grady | 


This revised Doctoral thesis is an excur- 
sion into pure scholarship, a study of 
the remote background of John Milton's 
last poem, the drama Samson Agonistes, 
The book’s purpose is to recreate the 
seventeenth century mind with regard 


‘to Samson, to piece together all that 


previously had been written about Sam 
son. The research does not confine itself 
to information directly available to Mil- 
ton but looks for the total complexus 
of the Samson-idea in Milton’s day. Five 
chapters are devoted to the development 
of the tradition of Samson. In the last, 
long, sixth chapter the tradition and 
Milton’s poem are related; interpretative 
explanations are made; conclusions are 
drawn. 

Cresting high flung waves of foot 
notes, the argument is carried forward 
with surprising simplicity and clarity 
but—perhaps from the nature of the 
work—with imperfect unity. The schol- 
arship is extensive, detailed, careful. 

Working with the scriptures, pagan 
philosophers, the Fathers of the Church, 
the Schoolmen, Protestant theologians, 
rationalists, the author maintains an 
attitude of fastidious impartiality. 

No one with a critical interest in 
Samson Agonistes could afford to miss 
all the information available here. 


Literary Study 


C. S. Lewis: AposTLE TO THE SKEP 
tics, by Chad Walsh. Macmillan. 
176 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 


If C. S. Lewis needs a popularizer, he 
has found one in Chad Walsh, who 
reveres Lewis as Boswell revered Johr 
son. Mr. Walsh, a professor of English 
at Beloit College, has read all of Mr 
Lewis’ work thoughtfully; digested the 
reviews; and secured through personal 
interviews, Lewis’ own analysis of his 
objectives and method. There are chap 
ters on Lewis as novelist, scholar and 
poet. The result is a readable and on the 
whole fair presentation of Lewis’ work, 
although Walsh tends to regard the 
author of Screwtape Letters as rathet 
more of a spiritual leader than he a 
tually is. 
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Hypothetical Problem 
Has Practical Value 


Man’s Last Enp, by Joseph Buckley, 
S.M. Herder. 249 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Gerard R. Joubert, 

O.P. 

From Christian revelation and faith it 
is known that the last end to which 
man is ordained is a supernatural end, 
a beatitude which is eminently beyond 
the powers and needs of human nature. 
Divine beneficence has elevated man to 
a supernatural life and destiny; the 
supernatural last end of man is God 
clearly seen in the beatific vision, and 
possessed in a never-ending delightful 
union of knowledge and love. This is 
the only actual last end of man. 

This book investigates a purely hypo- 
thetical problem. Father Buckley is in- 
terested in what might have been: 
what would man’s last end have con- 
sisted in if man had not been raised to 
the supernatural order? In other words, 
to what ultimate beatitude could man 
reasonably have looked forward if divine 
generosity had not placed a supernatural 
happiness within the reaches of the 
supernatural actions of men. The 
author's aim is to bring into relief the 
clear line of demarcation which sets the 
supernatural order off from the natural 
order. The difference which obtains be- 
tween the two orders can be best seen 
by the disengagement of their respective 
ends. 

The question of man’s last end in the 
natural order is seen to be a twofold 
question, namely, what is man’s last end 
as he is a creature? and, what is man’s 
last end as he is a man? The first prob- 
lem is for the metaphysician to answer, 
and the second problem is for the ra- 
tional psychologist. In a clear and thor- 
ough manner the author brings out the 
Thomistic doctrine that man’s meta- 
physical last end is God. The meta- 
physical consideration reveals God as 
the First Cause and Last End of all 
creation. As all creatures have come 
forth from the boundless Source of all 
goodness so all strive to return to God, 
insofar as they are able, in reaching 
out for the perfection which is propor- 
tionate to their particular natures. The 
psychological consideration, focusing at- 
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Brilliant Study of 
Metaphysical Positions 


Beinc AND SoME PuHILosopHERs, by 
Etienne Gilson. Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies. 219 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by James F. Anderson 


Even among those readers of M. Gil- 
son’s works who disagree with his basic 
philosophical positions, many have come 
to expect from his pen only brilliance. 
The present volume does not betray 
that expectation. Written by the most 
eminent of living historians of medi- 
aeval philosophy, this book is not a 
history, though it makes liberal use of 
history. The author employs his vast 
historical erudition, not for the historical 
end of simply understanding what other 
men have thought and known, but ex- 
clusively for the philosophical end of 
understanding the truth about that 
which is. And the prime truth which 
Gilson not only states but demon- 
strates (indirectly, by remarkable analy- 
sis of typical metaphysical positions) is 
this: that all philosophies, with but one 
exception, have refused to unite essence 
and existence in the unity of being, be- 
cause their authors have overlooked, 
qua philosophers, a primordial act that 
they infallibly knew, qua men. 

This book, studied in conjunction 
with Gilson’s recent L’etre et l’essence, 
could indeed prove “epochmaking” (to 
use the publisher’s description) in the 
history of philosophy. No philosopher 
can afford not to know it. It holds sur- 
prises, I believe, for all, and salutary 
shocks for many. Gilson flies in the face 
of numerous hallowed philosophic atti- 
tudes and interpretations. Inevitably, 
there are “difficult” passages, and some 
debatable points. Nevertheless, no 
philosopher of any “school” can read 
this book without immense profit. 





tention as it does upon the nature of 
man, as man, and the capabilities and 
needs of human nature, determines that 
man has no determinate last end. The 
abstractive, analogical knowledge of 
God, known through His effects, and 
the resultant love of God, would in- 
deed be the highest of the particular 
goods of which man would be capable. 
This natural knowledge and love of God 


would, however, be insufficient to satisfy 
completely either the intellect or the 
will. Thus, in the purely natural psy- 
chological order there is not any one 
object attainable by man whose attain- 
ment can give perfect beatitude. 

The study has practical value for 
many reasons. Catholics should be pre- 
pared to discuss with non-Christians on 
a strictly natural basis such a key prob- 
lem as man’s last end. A better estimate 
of the magnitude of the divine gift in 
raising man to a supernatural life and 
perfection is seen by the comparison be- 
tween the goal of the supernatural life 
and the hypothetical goal of the natural 
life. 


Scourging of Intellectual 
And Moral Stagnation 


FREEDOM AND RENAISSANCE, by Hardin 
Craig. University of North Carolina. 
117 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Very Rev. B. H. Skahill 


This is not a book on the Renaissance. 
It is an invitation to the people of 
America to free themselves from intel- 
lectual and moral stagnation. It is a call 
for a renaissance in our own day, and 
it uses the Renaissance as an example 
of what was done once and therefore 
can be done again. In the author’s own 
words, it is “searching the Renaissance 
for the secret of renascence.” It contains 
mainly a series of addresses which the 
author delivered before various intel- 
lectual audiences in the hope, we may 
presume, of stirring them to use their 
intellects. His chapter five, “A North 
Carolina Renaissance”, was given at the 
University of North Carolina in 1946 
and is the germ from which sprouted 
this book. 

In Socratic fashion Professor Craig 
attacks intellectual complacency wher- 
ever it may be found, but particularly 
in our colleges, and like Socrates he is 
at his best while on the offensive. He 
spares no feelings while telling the lazy 
college man what he thinks of him. 
Perhaps a former colleague of his was 
more effective when he opened his lec- 
tures with “I want you students to think. 
I know it will hurt your heads at first, 
but after you've done it a few times, it’s 
fun.” Professor Craig does fairly well 
with “the mass of college youth in this 
day know nothing about anything. . . . 
They do not know anything about the 
two subjects which occupy their minds 
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sixty-nine seventieths of the time, 
namely football and girls.” No teacher 
except one who loves his students dearly 
can talk to them like that. And no 
doubt his audience took that one lying 
down, too apathetic evens to mix a 
hemlock. 

On the constructive side the professor 
insists that “this is a world in which 
something can be done.” If our present 
materialistic culture is to submerge us 
all, he will at least go down fighting. 
He wants fighters at his side. Even a 
small nucleus will do, young or old, 
North Carolinians or others. Our edu- 
cational institutions could furnish the 
manpower for his renaissance if the men 
there would only realize even a small 
fraction of their capabilities. 

This is a book by a man who has 
thought much and felt deeply on his 
subject. It should be read by all who 
have interests higher than the mere 
utilitarian. 
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Treatise on Specific End 
Of Catholic Universities 


BLUEPRINT FOR A CaTHo.ic UNIVER- 
stry, by Leo R. Ward. Herder. 402 
pp- $5.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Teresa 
Francis, B.V.M. 


This treatise on the specific end of a 
Catholic university, stands on the shoul- 
ders of Cardinal Newman’s Idea of a 
University and, like it, is written in the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition. With 
Cardinal Newman, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, and Norman Foerster, Father Ward 
holds that the university is a community 
of scholars, primarily an_ intellectual 
agency whose significant contribution 
to our society is in its development of 
intellectual virtues. 


Father Ward builds up point by point 
the thesis that Catholic theology is essen- 
tial to integrate the arts and sciences. He 
shows that historically, the university is 
the home of the intellect, and the 
Catholic university, the home of the 
intellect “as Catholic.” 


From the study of the history of the 
universities, the author turns to the na- 
ture of a university and proceeds to give 
expression to the need in America for 
Catholic universities. In this section he 
contributes a valuable chapter on New- 
man’s idea of a Catholic university. 


The challenge set out by Father Ward 
in his text is that thinkers today grasp 
what Christian learning requires. Then 
the two problems that face administra- 
tors of Catholic universities are: “First, 
to see the great and consummate work 
waiting and demanding to be done. 
Secondly, to see how to do it and be 
willing to do it. So simple is the outline 
of order in a Catholic university.” Then 
our Catholic universities will contribute 
persons who are saints and scholars zeal- 
ous to produce a profound Christian cul- 
ture. 


Guide for Translators 


TriALs OF A TRANSLATOR, by Ronald 
Knox. Sheed and Ward. 113 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Harry C. Koenig 


After nine years of loving labor Msgr. 
Knox has completed an entirely new 
English translation of the Bible. His 
version has been esteemed highly but 
there has also been occasional disagree- 





ment by competent critics. Before un. 
dertaking this tremendous task the au. 
thor formulated definite principles to 
guide him. It would have been too 
much to expect everyone to agree with 


his tenets; but he believed that it was | 


important for his critics to know his 
principles and how he applied them in 
obscure passages. The result was a nun- 
ber of articles in The Clergy Review, a 
radio address and two learned papers. 

They are now gathered together and 
published in The Trials of a Translator 
—a thoroughly delightful book for any- 
one who has ever attempted translating 
a foreign treatise or who has a serious 
interest in Holy Scripture. Here the 
reader will find helpful hints for trans 
lating accurately as well as penetrating 
observations on the use of idiomatic 
English in the Bible. Replete with ex. 
amples, all of them enlightening and 
most of them amusing, this small book 
will acord a deeper insight into appre 
ciating Holy Scripture than most learned 
tomes. 


Modern Architecture 


GENIUS AND THE Mosocracy, by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
113 pp. and 39 illustrations. $5.00. 


Louis H. Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 
Wright are the two men who have had 
the greatest influence in this country on 
what is known as “modern architecture,” 
a name which Wright scorns. In this 
book Wright tells the story of the years 
he spent as chief draughtsman for the 
firm of Adler and Sullivan and of the 
friendship that resulted between Sulli- 
van and Wright. 

When the writer sticks to his story, he 
writes a fascinating and, at times, touch- 
ing account of Sullivan, the master de- 
signer, and Wright, the “pencil in his 
hand.” However, his rambles into the 
theories of what he calls “organic archi- 
tecture’ ‘are dull and too frequent. To 
one who knows little about architecture, 
his ideas seem confused and “felt” 


rather than thought out. 
—P, G 





I find myself often thinking that it is 
almost impossible to write a book 9 
empty and third-rate that it will not be 
snapped up. 

Alfred A. Knopf 
in Colophon 
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‘BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





STARRING YOU 

by Margaret Mary Kelly. Mentzer, 

Bush. 128 pp. $1.60. 

Starring You is a handbook for Catholic 
girls dealing with the fundamentals of 
acquiring Christian character and per- 
sonality, and how to prepare for one of 
the three major vocations, marriage, 
single life, or religious life. 

The book is addressed to the 
“Tweens;” those between thirteen and 
twenty-one years of age. Throughout the 
book life is compared to a theatre, with 
Christ the director, and every Tween- 
age girl an aspirant to a star role, taking 
all her cues and suggestions in her work 
of preparation from her director, Christ. 

The chapters deal in turn with the 
necessity of personal holiness, the care 
of one’s body, intellectual growth, de- 
veloping Christian virtues for every day 
use, acquiring poise, a girl’s relationship 
with boys, the signs of growing up, and 
a brief resume of each of the three voca- 
tions. The value of each chapter is 
greatly enhanced because of the inclu- 
sion of a bibliography pertinent to the 
subject matter discussed. 

There is a directness of approach and 
a forthright honesty in evaluating the 
problems facing the modern girl which 
should make this book valuable to every 
Catholic teen-ager. The author makes it 
very clear that the desire to look one’s 
best, to put one’s best foot forward, and 
to be successful in life is not inconsist- 
ent with the ideal of Christian perfec- 
tion. —Sister M. Gustave, O.P. 


THE PLAYMAKER OF AVON 
by Charles Norman. McKay. 155 pp. 
$3.00 


In his Foreword the author states that 
his aim is to present to young people a 
teadable account of Shakespeare’s life 
and times. As the title suggests, the 
viewpoint is that of Shakespeare the 
playwright. Modern critics insist on the 
distinction between a poet who writes 
Plays to be read and a poet who writes 
plays to be acted on a stage. All the facts 
of Shakespeare’s career prove that he 
was a popular dramatist. Within the 
limits imposed by a condensed treat- 
ment of the subject, Mr. Norman evalu- 
ates for young people the dramaturgic 
side of Shakespeare's genius. If we 
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except the chapter on Hamlet in which 
he identifies the Melancholy Dane with 
the Earl of Essex, he wisely eschews 
controversial matters. He tells Shake- 
speare’s story simply, directly, and with 
animation. Moreover, he sketches in the 
background in passages of vivid descrip- 
tion. His book should interest youthful 
readers, especially those who have seen 
the movie versions of Henry V and 


Hamlet. —Msgr. I. ]. Semper 


ALL-STARS OF CHRIST 
by Robert G. North, S. J. Bruce. 187 
pp: $2.50. 


Here’s the book we have all been wait- 
ing for—an American, teen-age boy's 
book of saints! It’s the book that every 
priest and sister, father and mother, or 
anyone interested in teen-age boys has 
been hoping would be written. We only 
pray that its inclusion in the “Science 
and Culture Series” will not scare the 
boys away! 

These fifteen short biographies of 
God's heroes will appeal to every red- 
blooded American boy—and the girls too. 
It might well become the modern teen- 
ager’s Pictorial Lives of the Saints if the 
second edition would be illustrated— 
and in the same red-blooded manner as 
it is written. 

Father North proves that every age 
has its heroes. Only three of these 
“Lives” are contemporary; three are of 


the third century; four of the Middle 





Robert G. North, S.J., author of 
All-Stars of Christ 


Ages; two of the nineteenth cen 
and three of World War I. The heroes 
are all lay leaders, most of them soldiers. 

The lives of the two Roman soldiers, 
Sebastian and Adrian, are the best writ- 
ten and, surprisingly enough, appealed 
as “the best” to the captain of our bas- 
ketball team on whom I tried out this 
book. The story of Anthony Molle-Lazo 
gives a very restrained and _ historical 
background picture of the Spanish Civil 
War. The life of Joseph Eckert will 
prove to our American boys that there 
were also heroes fighting in the German 
Army. | think this book will make these 
fifteen All-Stars friends of any Catholic 
boy who will read it. How about another 
series, Father North? 

—Rev. E. C. Herr 


OFF TO COLLEGE 
by Suzanne Gould Emerson Cillus. 


Evelyn Copelman). Winston. 149 pp. 

$2.00. 

With modern high school girls as they 
are and more of them pursuing their 
studies further, Off to College will help 
fill a gap all too long open in secondary 
school libraries. 

Beginning with “Why College at 
All?” the handy little tome takes up 
everything from A to Z in college life: 
courses and study habits, school activi- 
ties and service, the question of sorori- 
ties with all their pros and cons and 
possibilities, the good habits to pick up 
and the bad ones to avoid, sundry bits 
of good advice on budgeting money and 
time, getting along with others, dating, 
dressing, and remembering the folks 
back home. 

Given in a straightforward fashion 
and in typical college lingo, Off to Col- 
lege will meet with the popularity of 
Daly’s Smarter and Smoother. Moreover, 
coming from the pen of one who her- 
self knows all the ins and outs of col- 
lege life, the book carries the stamp of 
sincerity and authority. It is truly “A 
Handbook for Girls Who Are Starting 
Campus Life” (subtitle), and those who 
read and follow its wise directions 
should spend a happy and successful 
four years in college. The one blemish 
—which will be noticed only by certain 
groups—is that some points are treated 
solely on the natural or social plane. 
Only once is the “Biblical” or “moral” 
code mentioned, in connection with 
swearing (p. 64); the rest of the time, 
the prospective college student is told to 
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decide “according to your own scruples” 
(p. 61) or “by your code of ethics” Cp. 
79). Despite this defect, which mature 
Catholics should be able to understand, 
the author has written a worthwhile 
and needed book. It will be a handy 
guide to possess. 
—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


THE REBEL AND THE TURNCOAT 
by Malcolm Decker. Whittlesey. 250 
pp- $2.50. 


Henry Prince, young nephew of a New 
York bookseller, is apathetic toward the 
American Colonies’ quarrel with Eng- 
land. Quite by accident, he fights on the 
rebel side during the British bombard- 
ment of New York and is captured. Re- 
leased through the influence of Jane 
Varian, he enlists in a pro-British regi- 
ment because of pressure brought to 
bear by his uncle and friends. While 
engaged in an assignment of spying out 
the defenses of West Point, he comes to 
the realization that America is his own 
country and becomes a deserter from the 
British cause. 

The author’s lack of descriptive power 
is unfortunate for the period of which 
he writes is colorful. Many of America’s 
beloved Revolutionary heroes, and _ its 
blackest traitor, stalk stiffly through its 
generally lifeless pages. The tempo ex- 
pected of a novel based on the Revolu- 
tion is reached only at the climax. The 
characters, with the exception of wily 
“Uncle Joseph,” are unconvincing and 
never seem to come alive. The author 
also presupposes that the reader has a 
large knowledge of both the men and 
events of those times. 

—Robert L. Campbell 


TEEN-AGE WINTER SPORTS STORIES 
edited by Frank Owen Cillus. Rich- 
ard Osborne). Lantern. 256 pp. $2.50. 


As exhilarating and vivacious as the 
sports themselves, the stories the editor 
has selected not only rouse the great- 
est enthusiasm in teen-agers but make 
the blood of older readers tingle. (With- 
out even attempting to be facetious, one 
might add, the stories have a delightful, 
psychological effect when read during 
the hot and muggy days of summer!) 
Anyone who has played a game, or 
only stood on the side-lines or sat in 
the bleachers can feel the wind in his 
face, the snow down his collar as he 
cheers the boy who has won a moral 
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battle although he may have lost the 
athletic contest. 

Because these stories have been writ- 
ten by different authors, they are the 
more authentic, and yield a refreshing 
variety of style. Necessarily so, the char- 
acters are types, but many of them 
possess enough individuality to enable 
any teen-ager to see himself in a posi- 
tion where he must choose between 
what is desirable and what is right! 

—Sister Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 


TEEN-AGE ANIMAL STORIES 
by Russel Gordon Carter  Cillus. 
Richard Osborne). Lantern. 252 pp. 
$2.50. 


A volume of eighteen exciting stories 
from the flawless technique of Through 
the Side Door to the appealing human- 
interest in The Howling of a Dog which 
no teen-ager should miss! 

Each story, exceptionally well written, 
has an immediate and individual ap- 
peal so that it may be read alone; or it 
may profitably be read as it is placed 
in the volume. 

The animated illustrations stimulate 
the youthful imagination and increase 
the attractiveness of the book. 

In the boy of each story, the reader 
experiences the thrills of the hero, and 
rouses to the human intevest portrayed 
in the encounters with wild-cat, dog, 
elephant, elk, horse, goat, hippopota- 
mus, and the exasperating monkey, 
Bo Bo. 

—Sister Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 


RED Fox OF THE KINAPOO 
by William Marshall Rush Cillus. 
Charles Banks Wilson). Longmans, 
Green. 279 pp. $2.75. 


Written for readers in the late teens, 
this volume centers interest around the 
events in the life of a young Nez Perce, 
John Child of the Fort Lapwai Indian 
School who returns to his people and 
becomes Red Fox of the Kinapoo. The 
irreconcilable conflict in values of In- 
dian and white culture as well as the 
arrogant assumption of white superiority 
is posed convincingly in the opening 
chapter and is carried consistently 
through to the last page. 

The author has used authentic his- 
toric incidents from the years 1872-1877 
and has presented them with consider- 
able accurate ethnological detail. The 
masterly retreat of Chief Joseph with 
his slim fighting force of three hundred 





men across more than a thousand miles 
of mountains in inclement weather al- 
most to the border of Canada is told 
vividly. Hampered by the presence of 
twice as many women and children as 
men Chief Joseph holds the line against 
two thousand regular Army troopers and 
a host of Indian scouts; he does this by 
astonishing shrewdness and by utilizing 
the wholehearted loyalty and remark 
able abilities of his confederates among 
whom Red Fox stands out. 

The minor relationship between Red 
Fox and Nancy Hale, his erstwhile gov- 
ernment school teacher (a 100 per cent 
American), is skillfully and humorously 
told. Here again an authentic incident 
is utilized. There is bitter truth in this 
book that will come home in a lively 
and sympathetic manner to the young 
reader—and to the older reader, for that 
matter. 


—Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


PRAIRIE PRINTER 

by Marjorie Medary. Longmans, 

Green. 288 pp. $2.75. 
Tom Kenyon, teen-ager, reveals his 
struggles to get a printing job and finally 
his own newspaper, the Capoli Courier, 
of Capoli, Iowa, in this wholesome book 
of adventure. Frontier life with all its 
glamor and peril, political development, 
scalawaggery, stage coach driving, rob 

ry and romance comprise the major 
substance of this appealing book. The 
love of printing and the love of Molly of 
the copper curls dominate Tom’s ambi- 
tions. He is successful in attaining both 
of his goals. 

The book is laid against an authentic 
background. Miss Medary lists many 
historical sources in her bibliography, 
giving her book actual significance in 


regional literature. 
—Mary C. Dunne 


FIVE CHILDREN AND IT 

by E. Nesbit Cillus. J. S. Goodall). 

Coward. 275 pp. $2.50. 

The children find a prehistoric sand: 
fairy who can grant wishes. But the 
wishes are hasty and seldom turn out 
well. 

The Nesbit books are longtime British 
favorites, and this one has: its share of 
charm and wise childlikeness. But it is 
fiercer in imagination, and con 
ugly. The five children appear to mu 
better advantage in another recent Ie 
issue, The Phoenix and the Carpet. 

—Mary Louise Hector 
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MaRIAN & MARION 

by J. M. Selleger-Elout Cillus. B. 

Midderigh-Bokhorst). Translated by 

Hilda van Stockum. Viking. 177 pp. 

$2.00. 

Not every day does the sea wash ashore 
for a Dutch girl an American girl, or- 
phaned, shipwrecked, alone in the world 
and born to dance. That is what hap- 
pens in Marian & Marion. These two 
of the same name but quite different 
natures dominate this altogether enter- 
taining story of the artistic Marion’s 
struggle to become a dancer. 

Readers acquainted with the delight- 
fully bad children in Hilda van Stock- 
um’ss own books, will most enjoy her 
translation of this book in those portions 








dealing with Janne (short for Marian), 


her jealousy, her shifting moods of glee 
and gloom, her talent for making trouble 
and equal talent for squirming out of it. 
Both characters are convincingly real 
and gain by contrast, as well as by the 
simple but charming colors of the Dutch 
background against which they move 
from one difficulty to another. 

If this book conceals a moral, it lies 
most probably in the lesson that Janne 
has to learn, namely that whole-hearted 
friendship does not tolerate possessive- 
ness, and artists, like other people, must 
express themselves and live their own 
lives. —Covelle Newcomb 


HOLIDAY MOUNTAIN 
by Lloid and Juanita Jones. West- 
minster. 208 pp. $2.50. 


This novel is an above average teen-age 
book which lacks an original plot but 
does possess a light, bright and wholly 
enjoyable strain of narrative. 

As its title suggests Holiday Moun- 
tam is set in the Rockies of Colorado 
and deals with the holiday tourist trade. 
The Campbell family operates a tourist 
cabin camp in the Rockies. The story 
starts out with the father being injured 
Just prior to arrival of the tourist trade. 
This is bad enough, but the family 
must meet a debt by January | or lose 
the place. On the strength of this, Tom, 
the oldest son, takes over and with the 
advice of his father in the hospital, the 
Cooperation of the rest of the family, and 
a great deal of good luck, saves the day. 

The story is wholesome but no less 
enjoyable or entertaining because of 
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this. The humorous patter dished out in 
liberal quantities between the principals 
greatly adds to the color of the novel. 
Holiday Mountain also demonstrates the 
greatness of family life and family unity 
which are greatly neglected elements in 
our country today. 


—Rev. E. C. Herr 


THE BLUE CAT OF CASTLE TOWN 
by Catherine Cate Coblentz Cillus. 
Janice Holland). Longmans, Green. 


123 pp. $2.75. 


More than a hundred years ago, a blue 
kitten was born in a Vermont meadow 
to a noble destiny. He was to learn the 
river's song that he might teach it to a 
mortal whose singing it would break the 
dark spell gathering over the people of 
Castle ‘Town. 


The honest and skillful artisans of 
the town are selling their craftsman’s 
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birthright for the pottage of bright gold 
offered by the driving businessman 
Arunah Hyde. To pewterer and weaver 
the kitten sings “the ancient song of 
creation which was as old as the world 
itself. For the Creator of All Things was 
the first to sing it.” 


The kitten’s success on his knight’s 
quest is really achieved by Thomas 
Royal Dake, the carpenter, who designs 
the pulpit of the new church to be a 
thing of beauty, peace, and content. 


The Blue Cat of Castle Town has an 
easy authenticity that brings its histori- 
cal characters to life. Its story is a sym- 
bol of a problem eternally important to 
man: the place and repute of the crafts- 
man in a society becoming complex. 
The story is more intricately subtle than 
the average folk tale, and whether the 
child 8 to 14 will be patient with its 
poetic understatement is a chance. But 
the book is so rich and deft that it 
should be offered to all readers for the 
sake of the ones who can make it theirs. 


—Mary Louise Hector 


KENTUCKY DERBY WINNER 

by Isabel McLennan McMeekin. 

McKay. 272 pp. $2.50. 

Distilled flavor of “Old Kentuck” per- 
vades. every one of the pages of Ken- 
tucky Derby Winner. Depicting a way 
of life that remains essentially un- 
changed, the native Kentucky author 
offers authentic local color of the Blue- 
grass region, facts on the training of 
thoroughbreds and the history of the 
first Kentucky Derby. 

Besides all this, there is, woven 
around the figure of Aristides, the win- 
ner of the first Kentucky Derby, a 
charming group of characters, actual 
and fictional, such as lived on a Ken- 
tucky horse farm in the 1870's. 

Written for young people of about 
eleven to thirteen years of age, this bit 
of Kentuckiana should find a place on 
school shelves, particularly those of the 
Bluegrass State. ear 

—Sister Loretto Marie, C.D.P. 


KALAK OF THE ICE 

by Jim Kjelgaard Cillus. Bob Kuhn). 

Holiday House. 201 pp. $2.50. 
Boys from about ten to fourteen years 
of age and girls too, no doubt, will find 
Kalak of the Ice thrilling. The great 
polar bear’s endless battle for food and 
the survival of her cubs; the Eskimo 
huntsman’s determination to expose the 
village “devil-driver” and his “magic” 
by tracking down Kalak, the mist bear, 
create rugged adventure that must 
suffice here for plot. The cubs are ap- 
pealingly described and the story is 
wholesome. The huntsman’s strong 
repudiation of the “devils” that make 
up the devil-driver’s stock in trade seems, 
however, to imply disbelief in the exist- 
ence of the evil spirit. Some children 
might draw such an inference. 

—Sister Mary of the 
Incarnation, C.D.P. 


FAITH AND A FISHHOOK 

by Sister Mary Charitas, $.S.N.D. 

Bruce. 164 pp. $2.50. 
Sister Charitas is well known for her 
ability to win the attention and approval 
of the early teen-age group with her 
fascinating portrayal of the lives of the 
Saints. This book is no exception to such 
an agreeable rule. The subjects chosen 
are a judicious mixture: St. Peter, St. 
Isidore of Seville, St. Jude, Tobias, St. 
Anthony and Blessed Martin. Young 
people will undoubtedly enjoy the 
stories and will profit at the same time, 





not only by the information gained in 
sacred biography but certainly as much 
by the straightforward and apt moral 
lessons driven home with great skill by 
an exceptional teacher. 


This much having been said, the critic 
can perhaps find fault with certain 
points. Why should the beautiful story 
of Tobias be reduced to journalese? Any 
twelve-year-old can read it as it stands. 
Too, one winces a bit at a sketch of St. 
Peter headed by the caption, “Getting 
His Foot In.” One winces more so at 
the faulty and sometimes repetitious con- 
structions caused by a too hasty writing. 


—Sister Marie Thomas, O.P. 


SUNSHINE FOR MERRILY 


by Martha Gwinn Kiser Cillus. Eloise 
Wilkin). Random House. 130 pp. 
$2.00. 


It is a long step from our tumultuous 
times backward into the days of Little 
Prudy and Anne of Green Gables. 
Martha Kiser has taken such a step 
successfully in her poignant story, Sun- 
shine for Merrily. 

Merrily Hayes, her sister Meady, and 
gay little Bucky are on the Waiting List 
at the Greene County Poor Home— 
waiting, that is, to be placed in a “nice 
orphans’ home.” Of course it does not 
turn out that way! A glowing warmth 
and sensitiveness to just values permeate 
this delightfully imaginative story. Girls 
from nine to twelve will love to follow 
Merrily’s adventure to its happy conclu- 
sion. 


—Sister Marie Thomas, O.P. 


ROWENA CAREY 
by Ruth Langland Holberg Cillus. 
Grace Paull). Doubleday. 242 pp. 
$2.50. 


This is a year from one July to the next, 
in the life of a town and of a little girl. 
The town is on the Massachusetts sea- 
coast. Although it is a modern town, it 


has retained most of its colorful tradi- . 


tion, due to a strong civic spirit. The 
little girl is chubby, nine-year-old 
Rowena Carey. She loves horses so 
much that she eats two bowls of oat- 
meal for breakfast (because horses like 
oats ). 

Mrs. Holberg has invented neither 
these people nor their town. As an 
adopted citizen, she describes them 
knowingly and lovingly. 

—Priscilla Witt 
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ELEMENTARY 


ALI’s ELEPHANT 

by Raymond Creekmore 

author). Macmillan. $2.00. 
A picture-story-book about Ali, a small 
boy of India, and how he and his baby 
elephant pet, Lado, helped to kill a 
tiger. One of a series of story books in- 
tended to introduce children of other 
lands, this story is simply told with a 
minimum of confusing details, and 
gives even small children a clear idea 
of what Indians look like, what they 
wear, where they live, and how ele- 
phants are trapped. The illustrations, 
lithographs by the author from sketches 
made on visits to the country, are en- 
chanting, and are an adequate substi- 
tute for the descriptions so painful to 
pre-school youngsters. A useful and en- 
tertaining book even for older children. 

—Virginia Cheatham Julier 





Cillus. 


DAVY OF THE EVERGLADES 
by Eleanor F. Lattimore 
author). Morrow. $2.00. 


Seven-year-old Davy and his little sister 
live in the Florida Everglades. Because 
Davy loves the Everglades, his father 
buys him a pair of rubber boots so that 
he can roam around in the marsh lands 
and have no fear of being bitten by 


snakes. 


The finding of a baby alligator and 
the difficulties of keeping and taming it 
make up a good part of the story. Later, 
a baby deer is everything Davy could 


wish for in a pet. 


This book is for children in the lower 
grades. The print is large and the story 
holds interest but keeps to a vocabulary 
suitable for smaller children. 


—Sister M. Verona, O.P. 


Cillus. 


LET’s Go 

by Phyllis Crawford Cillus. ‘Theodore 

Guerin). Holt. 73 pp. $2.00. 

In the land of “Quick” where Tom 
arrives via the Dreamland Express he 
finds the pace much too rushed even 
for his over-active energies. After an 
exhausting time he is not only relieved 
but joyful to return to his “monotonous 
life,” as he calls it. 

Action is paramount. The book paces 
briskly, and aided by sparkling, humor- 
ous conversation, Phyllis Crawford gives 
us a true insight to that very bewilder- 


ing part of a child’s life when activiy 
and life are one. 

The clever sketches by Theodor 
Guerin will make young readers go fy 
Let’s Go. 

—Sister Mary Regis, O.P. 


A Story THAT Has No END 
Kate Ward Cillus. John Dirks). Weg. 
minster. 50 pp. 65¢. 


Homely illustrations, from a_first+o 
third grader’s everyday experiences, of ; 
Biblical text on love (I Corinthians }3 
—here quoted from the King James ver 
sion). The writing and _ illustration 
have a credible sincerity; and the calm 
doings of the primer-like characters ar 
nicely paced. 


THE LITTLE COWBOY 
Margaret Wise Brown Cillus. Esphyt 
Slobodkina). Scott. 32 pp. $1.50. 


"Casual humor and a_ well-considered 


stimulus for young imaginations in the 
adventures of a big cowboy (printed in 
big type) and the duplicate adventure 
of a little cowboy (printed in little type), 
Provocative, too, are the illustrations, in 
large figures interestingly balanced and 
colored. 


THE WILD BIRTHDAY CAKE 
by Lavinia R. Davis Cillus. Hilde 
gard Woodward). Doubleday. $2.50. 


Johnny finds a home for his Mallard 
duck and, at the same time, the solr 
tion to a birthday-present problem 
There is little action in the story, littl 
appeal in the characters. 

—Mary Louise Hector 











FOR THE ASKING 


The Staff of Books On Trial 
has selected a group of juvenile 
books—both old and new-— 
which they believe to be par- 








ticularly worthwhile. Copies of 
this annotated list may be had 
by simply dropping us a card. 


The Thomas More Association 
210 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS 








ADDRESSES UPON THE AMERICAN ROAD 
by Herbert Hoover. Van Nostrand. 319 pp. 
4.00. 
PP os Nevins in The New York Times: “The 
yolume falls into three parts. One is made up 
of personal papers . . . another of addresses 
in defense of the free enterprise system and 
semi-rugged individualism . . . and the third 
of a series of reports and speeches on the 
world food situation in 1946-47, relief to 
war-devastated countries, and the economic 
reorganization of Germany, Austria, and 
Japan. . . . His bare collection of speeches 
and reports is stiff and full of gaps. But the 
volume is interesting and important as it 
stands.” 


BARBARA CELARENT: A DESCRIPTION OF 
SCHOLASTIC DIALECTIC 
by Thomas Gilby, O.P. Longmans, Green. 
302 pp. $4.00. 
Catholic Herald: “Father Gilby clearly en- 
joyed writing this book, and wrote it so that 
val might get fun out of reading it... . 
But I have the uncomfortable suspicion that 
this is one of those introductory books which 
can be understood only when you have got 
past the introductory stages. . . . But certainly 
no one reading the book will ever believe 
again that Thomism is a dry-as-dust system.” 


BEAU JAMES 

by Gene Fowler. Viking. 389 pp. $4.00. 
Trudy Howard in The Sign: “Gene Fowler 
finds in James J. Walker’s life the same in- 
= of the irresistible showman as en- 
ances his two other biographies. . . . Beau 
James offers an adult dose of nostalgia to 
those who remember the “good old days” of 
the twenties. And to those of us who don't, 
Fowler has presented a thoroughly readable 
and eich , if not completely objective, 
chronicle of the times.” 


THE BRAVE BULLS 

by Tom Lea. Little, Brown. 288 pp. $3.00. 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “Since bull- 
fighting is to me a mystery, and not an in- 
ening mystery at that, I had expected to 
find Mr. Lea’s highly touted work hard go- 
ing. The fact proved not so. . . . There is 
much about the book which is excellent and 
exciting, but some of the episodes and much 
of the dialogue are such as to preclude the 
possibility of recommendation.” 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY SPEAKS 

Longmans, Green. 234 pp. $2.50. 
Philip Burnham in The New York Times: 
‘This ‘White Paper’ is made up largely of 
official public letters and declarations. . . . 
With no ordinary coolness and realism, the 
Cardinal collected and ordered them pub- 

ed, in the event of his arrest. . . . It is in 
these chapters that the impossibility of ap- 
peasement and subservience is drawn together 
In a cool, factual indictment of a totalitarian 
tegime, and of the dictatorial institutions it 
oe and the illegal violence it necessarily 
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DEVIL’s Foop 


by Dorothy Freemont Grant. Longmans, 

Green, 282 pp. $3.00. 
Joan Andrews in The New York Times: 
“Mrs. Grant has chosen a serious and deserv- 
ing theme. . . . Unfortunately, her heroine is 
not a credible human being and so the 
theme is not worked out in terms of character. 
. . . In the end one believes that Betsey is 
only a stubborn child learning her lessons 
from a primer of good and evil which, for all 


its careful precepts, fails to convince.” 


HANDBOOK FOR SPIES 


by Alexander Foote. Doubleday. 273 pp. 

$3.00. 
Doyle Hennessy in The Sign: “This book 
purports to be the experience of an English 
fellow traveler who blundered into work for 
the Communists, served the cause in Spain, 
and eventually became a Soviet spy in 
Switzerland. . . . If one is looking for a 
book that will outline the details of how to 
build up and maintain a spy ring, this book 


will serve as a primer.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


by Jules Lebreton, S.J., and Jacques Zeil- 

ler. Macmillan. 2 vols., 1272 pp. $16.50. 
John J. Healy, S.J., in America: “A com- 
plete and well-rounded picture of every phase 
of the Church’s history during this most in- 
teresting and important period . . . intended 
primarily for students . . . it provides a copious 
supply of accurate and reliable information.” 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS 


by Count Carlo Sforza. Dutton. 165 pp. 

$3.00. 
Ralph E. Lombardi in The Sign: “Count 
Sforza is not only Italy’s Foreign Minister 
but also a brilliant representative of modern 
Italian culture . . . has a clear understanding 
of the meaning of Catholicism to most 
Italians. . . . The most urgent problem in 
Italy is the moral problem . . . by helping 
Europe in all possible ways we can help the 
Italians regain their moral and physical 
strength.” 


THE JOURNEY OF SIMON MCKEEVER 


by Albert Maltz. Little, Brown. $2.75. 

John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “Simon Mc- 
Keever and his journey are an unhackneyed 
subject. Unfortunately, they serve as hardly 
more than the scaffolding for Mr. Maltz’s 
puerile preachment to the effect that man 
stands alone in the universe, that religion is 
not for the thinking, and that only as a col- 
lectivity can men amount to anything and 
make any progress.” 


KINFOLK 

by Pearl S. Buck. John Day. 406. $3.50. 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “The aston- 
ishingly prolific Miss Buck is the favorite 
author of the book clubs. Once again she 
comes up with a novel; once again a book 


club distributes it by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies as if it were remarkable. It is 
remarkable only as a performance, as a further 
demonstration of the author’s facility in say- 
ing very little as if it were momentous. . . . 
One finds here, as in the author’s earlier 
books, insistence on the common sense of the 
Chinese which, it is averred, utterly rejects 
any such vaporous abstractions as God and 
heaven.” 


LIVING WITH CRISIS 

by Fritz Sternberg. John Day. 184 pp. 

$2.50. 
Otto Bird in The Sign: “The analysis of the 
crisis is culiinnseunaele . +. a quick, 
overall view of the strength and weakness of 
the economy of the U.S., Europe, particularly 
Germany, and the Soviet Union. . . . For a 
solution . . 
for the U.S. to use the threat of its military 
power to contain Soviet expansion, while 
leaving Europe free to achieve a Socialist 
United States of Europe.” 


MAKERS OF THE MODERN MIND 


by Thomas P. Neill. Bruce. 383 pp. $3.75. 
Dr. F. E. Flynn in The Catholic Messenger: 
“Among academic persons there seems to be 
a notion that a popular treatment of a serious 
topic cannot be anything but frivolous. . . . 
In his Makers of the Modern Mind, Dr. Neill 
dispels this myth. Though he says little on 
the subject that scholars have not been tell- 
ing each other for some time in their custom- 
arily secretive dialect, he abandons their 
peculiar professional ethics and says it in- 


telligibly.’ 


NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR 
by George Orwell. Harcourt, Brace. 314 
pp- $3.00. 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “What gives 
the book a sharp bite and makes it haunt one 
is the fact that the author has merely carried 
out to their logical conclusions poisonous 
ideas now increasingly prevalent . . . here, 
graphically and gruesomely depicted, is the 
pseudosocialistic welfare state run by experts.” 


THE PASSION OF THE INFANT CHRIST 


by Caryll Houselander. Sheed & Ward. 

143 pp. $1.75. 
Clifford M. Lewis, S.J., in America: “. . . 
her theme the Divine Infancy as that part 
of Our Lord’s life most applicable to the 
present needs of mankind . . . the author 
beautifully senses the harmonies of nature 
and supernature. Several of her paragraphs 

. stand as little masterpieces.” 


PORTRAIT IN TWO COLOURS 
by Stuart B. Jackman. Scribner’s. 188 pp. 
$2.75. F 
R. F. Grady in America: “In a sensitive, al- 
most brilliant and certainly penetrating novel 
. .. this British author attempts to tell of the 
war in terms of its twisting wrench on the 
lives of those who survived. . . . The problem 
of a fundamental philosophy and faith is 
presented obliquely; and the answer to it... 
is at least a tangential defense of the innate 
dignity of man, and is well worth reading.” 
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REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


As IN A MIRROR 
Father James, O.F.M.Cap. Newman. 
$2.50. 
An erudite writer with a style of dis- 
arming beauty explores, for the modern 
Christian, some of life’s mysteries. 











CATECHISM STORIES ; 
by Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. Newman 
480 pp. $3.50. 

At last Father Drinkwater has compiled 
his age-old, not-so-old, and new lesson- 
laden stories into one well-organized 
book, which religion teachers have long 
hoped would someday come into exist- 
ence. Not only the religion teacher will 
rejoice over this valuable publication, 
but priests will find in it striking ex- 
amples to impress doctrines of Faith and 
morals upon the minds of their congre- 
gations. —A Sister of the Visitation 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA (2 vols.) 
by Patrick Ahern (vol. 1, 1887-1896) 
and Peter Hogan, S.S.J. (vol. 2, 1896- 
1903). Catholic University. $3.00 
each. 
These two volumes present a detailed 
history of the establishment of Catholic 
University and its administration under 
the rectorships of John J. Keane and 
Thomas J. Conaty. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE GLORY 
by Fletcher Pratt. William Sloane. 
$3.75. 
Fletcher Pratt is here concerned with 
what he considers to be “the most ac- 
tive, expansive, and spectacular years” 
of the French Empire. Adult readers 
will find the book an interesting com- 
bination of fact and fiction. 


—Paul Kiniery 


FUNDAMENTALS OF LOGIC 

by Sylvester J. Hartman. Herder. 

$3.50. 
This volume is intended primarily as a 
textbook for college classes in logic. The 
author in the main respects the time- 
honored doctrines of Aristotelian logic 
but supplements the traditional material 
with a somewhat full treatment of scien- 
tific method. 

The volume deserves careful con- 
sideration as a guide to the teacher and 
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as a manual summary of class lectures 
for the student. It will meet the needs 
of a good college course in fundamentals 
of logic. —Joseph M. O'Leary, C.P. 


How TO BUILD A BETTER 
VOCABULARY 


by Maxwell Nurnberg and W. T: 
Rhodes. Prentice Hall. 388 pp. $2.95. 


A book designed to help the reader use 
more words and to use them exactly. 
Cartoons, word stories and anecdotes are 
scattered throughout to make the sub- 
ject easier going. 


MIST ON THE WATERS 
by F. L. Green. Harcourt, Brace. 250 
pp- $3.00. 


Two Irishmen in a cleaning establish- 
ment in Belfast are presented with a 
most convenient opportunity to black- 
mail a well-known and very respectable 
citizen. All in all, a gripping story in 
the best tradition of the high class 
“thriller.” —]. C. Lehane, C.M. 


NORTH AFRICAN PRELUDE 
by Galbraith Welch. Morrow. $6.00. 


The author is not exaggerating when 
she describes the first 7000 years of 
North African history as a “pageant, ro- 
mantic, gorgeous, bloody and _blood- 
curdling, exalted and tender, fantastic, 
exotic, comical, lustful. . . .” Her book 
evidences study and observation, and 
includes an impressive bibliography. 


OLIVIA 
by Olivia. William Sloane. 135 pp. 
$2.75. 


In this slim volume “Olivia” relates the 
events of one year of her life. An Eng- 
lish girl brought up in a family of 
atheists, she is sent at sixteen to study 
in a French school. The story is sympa- 
thetically told, and the characters are 
wel] drawn. —Marie Butler Coffey 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
SPORTS STORIES 
edited by “Red” Smith. Barnes. 307 
pp: $2.50. 


A collection of better-than-average, 
sports short stories chosen from The 
Saturday Evening Post. Among the 
authors represented in the volume are 
Ring Lardner, James Thurber, J. P. 
Marquand, Paul Gallico, Sam Hellman 
and Stanley Frank. 





Book Marks 
(Continued from page 40.) 


started with a printing of 12,000 Copies 
has now sold 212,000 copies. . . . An 
appeal has been made to British Catho | 
lics for support in an effort to collec 
enough money to produce a film on the 
life of St. Thomas More. The prize 
winning French film, Monsieur Vin. 
cent, the story of St. Vincent de Paul 
was produced in this same way, by 
collecting from French Catholics 
enough money to make possible the 
engagement of top producers, directors 
and actors. 

The Chosen, by Father E. J. Ed 
wards, will be published by Longmans, 
Green in September and will also ap 
pear as a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film 
in the Fall. It is the story of five young 
Americans who enter the seminary. . .. 
The Xavier Society for the Blind has 
announced publication in Braille of M) 
Daily Reading from the New Teste 
ment, The Man Nearest to Christ, My 
Daily Companion and Children’s Mas, 
Information about the books may be se 
cured from the Xavier Society for the 
Blind, 136 West 97th St., New York 25. 





Home Library 
(Continued from page 37.) 
Introduction to Catholicism, by Scott 


Letters of a Hebrew-Catholic to Mr. 
Isaac, by Goldstein 


Map of Life, The, by Sheed* 
Mass, The, by Dunney 
Meditation for Lay Folk, by Jarrett 
Plain Facts for Fair Minds, by Searle 
Preface to Religion, by Sheen 
Question Box, The, by Conway 
Rebuilding a Lost Faith, by Stoddard 
Religion: Doctrine and Practice, by 
Cassilly 
Sacraments and Daily Life, The, by 
Kelly 
Spirit of Catholicism, The, by Adam’ 
Teaching of the Catholic Church, 
The (2 vols.), edited by Smith 
Theology and Sanity, by Sheed* 


Things Catholics Are Asked Abou, 
by Scott 


Way of Life, The, by MacGillivray 
Whereon to Stand, by Brunini 


Winning Converts, eighteen cof 
tributors 


* For the more advanced reader. 
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How Many of These Important Books 
Did You Read Last Year? 





THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


offered all these distinguished books at bargain prices: 


The Seven Story Mountain (Merton) Peace of Soul (Sheen) 
You Can Change the World (Keller) Nineteen Stories (Greene) 
Road to Damascus (O’Brien) The Norwayman (O'Connor) 


Popular History of the Church (Hughes) Seeds of Contemplation (Merton) 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


will offer these and other vital books in the months ahead: 





The Edge of Doom (Brady) The Commonweal Reader 
Father Flannigan of Boys Town (Oursler) Call It Treason (Howe) 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


Continues to offer members: 





. immediate savings in the form of substantial discounts (no wait- 
ing for “dividend” books which you may or may not want). 


. a wide variety of titles from which to choose (two and sometimes 
three selections a month). 


. plus Books On Trial, the magazine that keeps you informed on all 
current books, at a special rate of only $1.00 a year (to non- mem- 
bers the subscription rate is $4.00 a year.) 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please enroll me in The Thomas More Book Club. I agree to purchase a minimum of four 
Book Club selections a year. Please also send me BOOKS ON TRIAL, your comprehensive guide to 
modern reading, at the special member's price of only $1.00 a year. 


_.. Please send me more information about The Thomas More Book Club. 











Books on Til 








